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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


>PA  Freezes  Newsprint  Price 
i  $50  a  Ton  Base  Level 


Covers  Canadian  Paper  “For  the  Duration" 

. . .  Newspaper  Price  and  Advertising  Services 
Exempt  from  General  Order 


^KINGTON,  D.  AprU  28— To-  ( 
lay’s  general  price  ceiling  order  ( 
[(^es  the  business  of  newspaper  pub-  < 
±ig  at  several  points,  one  of  the  ( 
st  important  of  which  is  the  “freeze”  1 
oewsprint  at  a  $50-a-ton  base  level. 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson  ex-  ) 
ided  “for  the  duration”  the  price  i 
ermined  for  standard  newsprint  1 
rch  26.  That  order  was  a  60-day 
plation,  due  to  expire  May  30  un-  ' 
5  previously  terminated.  Today’s 
i(xi  is  a  substitute,  effective  May  11.  < 
Upward  Spiral  Halted 
rhe  March  26  directive  halted  an 
ward  spiraling  which  threatened  to 
stablish  the  skyrocketing  market 
World  War  days.  Last  Etecember, 
rmational  Paper  Company  of  Can- 
1  announced  an  increase  of  $3  a  ton 
?ctive  April  1.  Other  Canadian  mills 
[owed  and  domestic  producers  were 
xcted  to  fall  in  line. 

["or  more  than  two  months  the 
nderson  office  had  sought  to  per- 
ide  the  Canadian  mills  and  the 
minion  government  that  the  an- 
inced  increase  should  be  aban- 
led.  Conferences  in  Washington 
i  in  Ottwa  gave  no  hope  of  solu- 
t  and  as  the  date  for  the  price 
!  neared,  the  Henderson  office  acted 
blocking  the  United  States  market 
newsprint  selling  at  more  than  the 
base  or  “port  price,”  In  the  appli- 
ion  of  the  order,  the  10  zones  estab- 
led  dming  NRA  days  will  be  used, 
h  variations  fanning  from  a  $51 
w  in  Zone  4. 

Administrator  Henderson  said  the 
1«  does  not  preclude  further  dis- 
nions  of  the  subject  by  Canadian 
ducers  or  officials. 

scope  of  Administrator  Hender- 
I’s  power  was  defined  in  the  pricing 
f  enacted  by  Congress  several 
nths  ago.  A  specific  exemption  for 
^spapers,  written  into  that  law,  was 
■rirf  into  today’s  order  by  includ- 
[  among  “Commodities  Excepted 
TO  This  Regulation”:  “Books,  maga- 
es,  periodicals,  newspapers  and 
iterlak  furnished  for  publication  by 
1  press  association  or  feat\ire  serv- 

Advartising  Exempt 

Afflong  the  “services”  which  are  spe- 
ttUy  exempted  are  found: 
Advertising  services,  including 
^  broadcasting.” 

"Press  association  and  feature  serv- 

i* 

^biployment  contracts  are  not  af- 
sled.  One  of  the  exemptions  is 
'rvices  of  an  employe  to  his  em- 
— ^written  in  to  comply  with  a 
i>Tision  of  the  original  act. 

Bie  order  covers  almost  every  com- 
iity  offered  for  retail  sale.  In  ad- 
to  those  which  were  excluded 
conform  to  the  organic  act,  agri¬ 


cultural  prices  were  not  affected  be¬ 
cause  they  are  covered  in  the  110% 
of  parity  law  passed  by  Congress.  Real 
estate,  and  several  other  categories  of 
transactions  were  passed  over. 

In  Administrator  Henderson’s  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  stress  was  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  economies  “in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution”  must  be  ef¬ 
fected  to  avoid  disturbing  the  ceilings 
which,  he  warned,  “will  not  be  punc¬ 
tured.”  Suggested  as  possible  sources 
of  economy  were  “standardization  and 
simplification  of  goods  and  elimination 
of  unnecessary  frills.”  Restriction  of 
advertising  was  not  suggested  in  that 
connection,  but  the  sentence  which 
follows  in  the  text  declares:  “If  neces¬ 
sary,  other  forms  of  relief  will  be  de¬ 
vised.” 

Representatives  of  food  distributing 
organizations  were  in  conference  with 
OPA  officials  over  the  week-end  and 
today  one  Washington  newspaper 
quot^  one  of  them  as  saying: 


“With  the  increasing  costs,  the  OPA 
says  we  should  hold  down  prices  by 
slashing  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  which  made  this  indus¬ 
try  big  enough  to  feed  America  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  country  in  the  world  is 
fed.  Some  of  my  associates  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  OPA  attitude 
might  be  promoted  in  part  by  an  ad¬ 
ministration  aim  at  the  revenues  that 
give  America  a  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press,  strong  enough  to  be 
opposed  to  government  bungling. 

OPA  Denies  Charge 

The  press  section  of  OPA,  respond- 
in  to  a  query,  denied  any  attempt  was 
made  during  the  meetings  to  influence 
a  reduction  in  advertising  budgets. 

It  was  signficant,  however,  that  the 
first  nationwide  protest  against  the 
order  was  launched  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  whose 
spokesman  said  “thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  retail  grocers  who  cooperated 
with  the  government  in  keeping  prices 


ANPA  Resolution  on  Selling  Methods 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  herewith  presents  in  full  the  resolution  passed  last  week 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  referring  to  some  of  the  sales  methods  employed  by  news¬ 
papers  tending  to  embarrass  national  advertisers. 

"WHEREAS,  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising -draws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  members  to  the  fact  that  some  sales  methods  employed  by  newspapers 
tend  to  embarrass  national  advertisers  in  their  business  relations  with  their 
distributors  and  their  local  sales  outlets  and  to  encroach  unduly  upon  the  time 
of  executives  who  have  no  direct  connection  with  their  companies'  advertising, 
and 

"WHEREAS,  As  the  report  further  points  out,  such  sales  methods  result  in 
the  loss  of  advertising  space  to  all  newspapers  and  stand  'as  a  barrier  to  the 
further  development  of  business  for  all  newspapers,'  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  By  this  Convention  that  legitimate  competition  between  news¬ 
papers  for  the  business  of  national  advertisers  is  both  natural  and  wholesome 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  solicitation  for  advertising  of  the  advertiser's  agent, 
his  advertising  department  or  other  company  executives  who  determine  the 
selection  of  mediums  and  publications:  and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED,  That  such  competition  is  natural  and  wholesome  when  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  solicitation  of  the  advertiser's  distributors  and/or  retail  sales  outlets 
in  the  newspaper's  home  city  to  the  end  that  they  may  support  the  news¬ 
paper's*  solicitation  with  favorable  recommendations  to  the  advertiser;  but  be 
it  further 

"RESOLVED,  That  efforts  by  newspaper  salesmen  to  induce  distributors  or 
retailers  to  exert  undue  pressure  upon  an  advertiser  to  switch,  split  or  extend 
an  advertising  schedule,  particularly  when  such  pressure  includes  the  intimation 
that  the  advertiser's  product  may  be  discontinued  if  the  request  is  denied,  are 
unsound  and  wholly  to  be  deplored  by  newspapers  generally;  and  be  it  further 
"RESOLVED,  That  time-wasting  appeals  by  newspaper  advertising  salesmen 
to  officials  in  the  advertiser's  company  who  are  not  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  advertising  are  likewise  to  be  deplored  as  unsound  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  business  of  newspaper  publishing;  and  be  it  further 
"RESOLVED,  That  the  continued  solicitation  for  a  particular  advertising 
schedule  or  a  piece  of  copy  after  it  has  been  established  by  the  advertiser 
that  his  appropriation  or  his  marketing  plan  will  not  permit  the  addition  of 
other  newspapers  or  more  cities  to  his  final  list  is  not  consistent  with  sound 
sales  practice." 


at  low  levels  will  be  ruined  in  the 
next  few  months.” 

The  Association  has  asked  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  organize  local  protests  to 
members  of  Congress  urging  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  ceilings.  They  will 
urge,  initially,  that  provision  be  made 
to/relate  prices  to  replacement  costs. 

Administrator  Hendei-son  was  quick 
to  reply:  “We  aim  at  providing  means 
for  t^ing  care  of  hardship  cases,  but 
the  retailers  must  first  look  at  cost  of 
operations.  After  all,  we’ve  got  the 
most  luxurious  type  of  retail  service 
in  the  world  in  this  country,  even  with 
curtailed  delivery  and  other  orders 
which  have  been  put  into  effect.” 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
field  of  installment  selling,  is  tight¬ 
ening  its  rules  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  President  Roosevelt’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress.  By  greatly  restrict¬ 
ing  deferred  payment  buying,  the 
Board’s  order  may  curtail  department 
store  advertising. 

The  placing  of  ceilings  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  affected  commodities  from 
the  field  of  price  competition.  The 
maximum  offering  price  is  that  at 
which  the  particular  seller  offered  the 
commodity  during  March,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  price  at  which  his  competi¬ 
tors  offered  the  same  commodity  at 
that  time. 

■ 

Standard  of  Indiana 
To  Continue  Ads 

Chicago,  April  29— Although  con¬ 
centrating  on  war  production  of  fuel 
and  lubricants  for  the  armed  forces, 
war  industries  and  the  farm  front. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  will 
continue  newspaper  advertising  to  the 
motoring  public  in  1942  by  promoting 
car  conservation,  it  was  announced  to¬ 
day  by  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Advertising  schedules  will 
approximate  those  of  1941. 

“Newspapers,  as  before,  will  receive 
most  of  the  advertising,”  Mr.  Nunn 
declared.  “The  spring  and  summer 
campaign  will  feature  case  histories  of 
how  motorists  are  achieving  maxi¬ 
mum  mileage  from  their  tires  and  au¬ 
tomobiles.”  A  total  of  1,816  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
14,625,139  will  carry  the  advertising 
in  the  13  states  in  the  Middle  West  in 
which  the  company  markets.  This 
includes  1,276  weekly  papers  and  540 
daily  papers. 

■ 

CUT  OGR  FUNDS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27— The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
inflicted  a  double-barrel  cut  in  funds 
for  Lowell  Mellett’s  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports,  by  reducing  the  re¬ 
quested  amount  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,093,000,  and  ordering  that  no  funds 
be  transferred  from  the  President’s 
emergency  account  to  OGR. 

LABOR  HITS  CRITICISM 

The  Alabama  State  Federation  of 
Labor  wants  the  help  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  stopping  what  it  terms 
“unwarranted  and  un-American  criti¬ 
cism  of  labor”  by  newspapers.  A 
lengthy  telegram  was  dispatched  to 
the  chief  Executive  from  the  group’s 
three-day  convention  in  Birmingham 
April  22-24,  requesting  that  he  urge 
newspapers  “to  be  just  half  as  honest, 
truthful  and  patriotic  as  labor.” 


i 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


ANPA  Advises  Publishers 
To  Appeal  Delivery  Order 

Defense  Transportation  Edict  Cutting  Newspaper 
Deliveries  to  Reduce  Trucking  Mileage 
Viewed  as  “Far  Sweeping" 

NEWSPAPEIR  publishers  whose  dis-  ulations  insofar  as  they  may  affect 
tribution  systems  would  be  dis-  his  particular  business  if  he  cannot 
rupted  if  the  terms  of  General  Order  otherwise  comply  with  the  regula- 
ODT  No.  6  (Conservation  of  Motor  tions.” 

Equipment  of  Local  Delivery  Carriers,  In  a  covering  letter  with  the  Bulle- 
issued  by  Director  of  Defense  Trans-  tin,  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen- 
portation  Eastman,  dated  April  20,  eral  manager,  told  of  a  conference 
made  public  April  23  and  interpreted  April  15  held  in  Washington  with  the 
April  28)  are  applied,  are  advised  to  Chief  of  the  branch  in  charge  of  local 
file  a  petition  for  modification  with  delivery  carriers  by  a  group  of  repre- 
the  ODT  pointing  out  reasons  for  their  sentatives  of  newspapers  from  a  num- 
inability  to  comply  with  the  order,  ber  of  cities.  R.  A.  Cooke,  ANPA 
the  April  28  Bulletin  of  the  American  traffic  manager,  was  present  and  has 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said. 

The  petition  should  be  addressed  to 


Association,  been  serving  as  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Williams  said, 
iddressed  to  “The  committee  has  been  working 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director,  Office  of  on  a  definite  plan  to  present  to  ODT 
Defense  Transportation,  I.C.C.  Build-  to  reduce  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Bulletin  distributing  newspapers,  both  whole- 


Saggestions  Made 


sale  and  retail,  but  no  information 
was  given  the  committee  as  to  this 


The  petition  also  should  point  out  impending  order  which  is  very  far 


what  steps  are  being  taken  to: 


Eliminate  deliveries  to  individual  the  letter  said. 


sweeping  in  its  effect  on  newspapers,” 


subscribers; 


“While  the  ANPA  is  diligently  seek- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  4-5 — ^Illinois  Newspaper 
Markets,  annual  meeting,  Le- 
land  Hotel,  Springfield. 

May  7-9 — Minnesota  Elditors’ 
short  course,  26th  annual.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

May  10-15 — California  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

May  11-14 — National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  convention,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

May  12 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Elxecutives 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Parker 
House,  ^ston. 

May  13-16 — Journalism  Week, 
33rd  annual  meeting,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia. 

May  14-15 — Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Assn.,  Southern 
Round  Table  meeting.  Lookout 
Mountain  Hotel,  Chattanooga. 

May  16  —  Non-Metropolitan 
newspapers  of  Northern  Ohio, 

4th  annual  clinic,  sponsorship  of 
School  of  Journalism,  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  O. 

McKee  Merges  2 
Michigan  Dailies 

Paul  W.  McKee,  publisher  of  the 


Eliminate  extra  or  special  edition  hig  to  work  out  a  plan  that  will  bring  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Moni 


deliveries; 


about  some  modification  of  this  order  for,  recently  announced  consolidation 


Make  greater  use  of  common  and  general  terms  ^  it  applies  to  news-  of  that  publication  with  the  42-year- 
contract  carriers  when  and  where  papers,  I  think  it  is  important  for  each  old  Daily  Leader  in  the  wake  of  out- 
available;  newspaper  to  take  such  steps  as  it  right  purchase  by  his  firm  of  all  as- 

Reduce  number  of  trips  for  returns  see  fit  as  an  individual,  under  gets  of  the  older  newspaper.  The 

or  collections;  terms  of  this  order,  pointing  out  Daily  Leader  was  founded  Jan.  23, 

Reduce  overlapping  delivery  routes  the  disruption  that  will  happen  to  any  1900;  the  Daily  Monitor,  Aug.  26,  1940. 
in  cities  where  two  or  more  daily  hhid  of  orderly  distribution  of  that  Effective  April  3,  the  newspaper  be- 
newspapers  publish  morning  and/or  newspaper  if  General  Order  ODT  No.  gan  publication  under  the  masthead 
evening;  6  is  put  into  effect  on  May  15  in  the  of  the  Daily  Monitor-Leader. 


Pool  deliveries  in  cities  where  local  terms  that  it  provides.  tangled  financial  affairs  of 

conditions  permit.  .  There  is  no  question  about  the  de-  the  Daily  Leader  were  terminated 

According  to  the  ANPA’s  Bulletin,  sire  of  newspaper  generally  to  reduce  ^prU  2,  when  Federal  Judge  Edward 
the  order  prohibits  more  than  one  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  ANPA  j  Moinet  ordered  surrender  of  all 

delivery  on  any  one  day  to  any  one  had  been  expecting  to  complete  a  ^f  the  firm’s  assets  to  Frank  D.  Mc- 

person,  except  special  deliveries;  how-  definite  plan  shortly  which  it  was  j^ay,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  prin- 

ever,  when  one  day’s  shipment  to  any  would  meet  the  approval  of  ^ipal  creditor  of  the  concern.  McKay 

one  person  exceeds  the  capacity  of  a  ODT.  ^5  qqq  under  the  terms 

single  vehicle,  then  another  trip  may  «rT|^Q  mi  Min  It o*  ®  reorganization  proposal  approved 


one  person  exceeds  the  capacity  of  a  ODT.” 

single  vehicle,  then  another  trip  may  Cl  ni*?  enma  11 

be  made.  Ultimately,  this  ruling  would  WINS  SEVERANCE 


reduce  newspaper  editions  to  one  a  Mini^^^lis  April  28^udge  LuAer  La^g^  that  same  day  McKay  sold  out 

dis-  311  i^tg^gst  thg  D3ii  Leader  to  the 
^response  to  inquiry  of  he  ANPA  tnct  court  here,  to^y  directed  a  ver-  „g^i  f^^g^  Macomb  Publidiing 
as  to  tl^  order  applymg  to  whole-  diet  m  favor  ol^ohn  F  Matthews,  an  Company  of  which  McKee  is  presi- 
sale  dehveries  of  newspapers.  Jack  editorial  department  artist,  who  sued  ,  .  ,  •  .u  g  owned 

Garrett  Scott,  General  Counsel  of  the  Minnesota  Tribune  Co.  for  $1,017.60  J^Mc^  KtereTts  ^id  ^  boS  of 

ODT,  advises  that  the  order  applies  in  severance  pay  which  he  claimed 

to  newspaper  wholesale  deUveries,”  was  due  him  under  a  contract  the  bl 

the  Bulletirsaid.  firm  had  with  the  Twin  CiUes  News-  ^ee  Mount  Cleme^,  his  two  brothere 

William.  T.ll.  of  Guild.  The  suit  resulted  from 

William,  T.II.  of  SurprU.  ^  realignment  of  Minneapolis  news-  °  > 

p.apers  Aprfi  30, 1941.  The  court’s  ver-  ^roit. 

15  but  by  June  1,  1942,  each  concern  diet  was  based  on  the  opinion  the  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan,  editor  of 

IS  requued  to  reduce  the  monthly  realignment  had  resulted  in  discharge  Daily  Monitor  since  its  inception, 

vehicle  mileage  of  rubber-tired  of  Matthews  by  the  Minnesota  Tribime  becomes  editor  of  the  consolidated 
vemcles  by  at  least  25%  of  the  total  Co.  Matthews  at  present  is  employed  publication.  Carl  Blomeyer,  advertis- 
i^eage  of  vehicles  in  operation  during  on  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune,  ing  manager  of  the  Daily  Monitor  and 
the  same  calendar  month  of  the  year  which  is  now  published  by  the  Min-  Charles  J.  Sheppard,  general  manager 

exclusive  of  the  mileage  elim-  neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Co.,  will  occupy  similar  positions  with  the 

mated  as  a  result  of  the  one  delivery  an  outgrowth  of  the  realignment.  merged  newspapers, 
per  day  requirement,”  it  pointed  out  •_ 

"The  order  is  drawn  in  such  gen-  - 

every  type  of  local  delivery.  In  view  Meurs  -tfiahliakis  off  the  IVeek 


by  the  judge. 


to  newspaper  wholesale  deliveries,”  was  due  him  under  a  contract  the 
the  Bulletin  said.  firm  had  with  the  Twin  CMties  News- 

William,  Tell,  of  Surpri,e  paper  Guild.  The  suit  resulted  from 

.irp.  J  u  ®  realignment  of  Minneapolis  news- 

effertive  May  papers  Aprfi  30, 1941.  The  court’s  ver- 
15  but  by  June  1,  1942,  each  concern  diet  was  based  on  the  opinion  the 


will  occupy  similar  positions  with  the 
merged  newspapers. 


of%  whol^e  V  reteU  ^  ton  base  level.  (Page  3) 


poinU  within  IS  miles  of  the  location  PHILIP  K.  WRIGLEY  says  advertis- 
of  a  newspaper  plant  are  subject  to  ing  can  help  U.  S.  win  the  war. 
the  regulations  and  restricted  to  one  (Page  5) 

delivery  per  day.  _ 

“Exemptions  are  provided  but  do  WRITER  urges  rejuvenation  of  busi- 
not  include  newspapers.  However,  *^®ws  coverage,  (Page  6) 

TWO  WRITERS  killed  in  war;  U.P. 


extended  to  any  vehicle  engaged  in  a 
movement  that  is  authorized  by  spe- 


man  on  bombing  raid.  (Page  7) 


cial  or  general  permit  of  ODT.  This  O.F.F.  distributes  time-table  of  radio  „ 

♦Ko*  _ _ _  tnniiH;  (Page  8)  Bright  ideas 
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means  that  any  person  defined  in 


parapaph  (c)  of  &c.  501.31  may  file  BOB  DORMAN  observes  25  years  Syndicates 
a  petition  for  modification  of  the  reg-  with  NEA-Acme.  (Page  9)  Shop  Talk 


Obituary  .  27 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty .  32 


Thurman  Arnold 
Says  Some  Ads 
Are  Harmful 

Suggests  Newspapers  Cg 
Thank  Patents  Committee 
For  Carboloy  Ads 

Assistant  Attorney-General  Tt: 
man  Arnold  told  the  Senate  Pa;e: 
Committee  last  week  that  he  qi* 
tioned  whether  some  types  of  insu; 
tional  advertising  didn’t  do  the  advi 
tiser  more  harm  than  good. 

In  discussing  a  General  Electric  i 
telling  the  story  of  Carboloy,  a  tq 
sten-carbide  product,  Mr.  Arnolds 
when  such  ads  are  published  beg 
ually  gets  a  flood  of  letters  sajii 
“Those  fellows  must  be  guilty,  or  d 
they  would  not  be  advertising." 

General  Electric  was  involved  in  i 
indictment  regarding  patent  righi 
Carboloy,  a  strategic  war  materbil 
case  was  recently  dropped  at  thei 
quest  of  the  Secretaries  of  Wari 
Navy. 

Thank  Committee  for  Adi 

Mr.  Arnold  told  the  Patents  C« 
mittee  he  was  “very  much  amin 
by  the  General  Electric  adverti 
ment.  “I  think  that  the  newspif 
owe  to  this  committee  the  reva 
that  they  get  from  that  Carboloy  i 
vertisement,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  hearing  Senator  La 
said,  “It  would  be  very  interestinj 
know  just  how  much  money  the  Ca 
boloy  Company  spent  throughout  fl 
country  in  advertising  to  inform  ( 
American  people  that  there  is  noth 
wrong  with  their  concern. 

“It  has  apparently  been  done  ii 
cause  of  what  is  now  going  on  befo 
the  Patents  Committee,”  Senator  L 
cas  said.  “There  would  be  no  oti 
reason,  I  take  it.” 

To  this,  Mr.  Arnold  agreed  d 
it  might  make  “an  interesting  i 
quiry.” 

Senator  LaFollette  then  sugg« 
"We  ought  to  split  this  money  if' 
get  it,  with  the  War  and  Navy  I 
partments.” 

Mr.  Arnold  took  a  further  crack 
advertising  before  the  same  comnuS 
two  days  later  in  discussing  the  Di 
Fastener  Co.,  Inc. 

“I  want  to  be  meticulously  ca* 
to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  thii* 
has  not  got  hundreds  of  dollar! 
run  a  four-page  advertisement 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  f 
fending  himself,”  the  Assistant  At« 
ney-General  said. 

The  Carboloy  ad  was  a  one-B 
shot  that  ran  in  106  newspapers  ia 
cities. 

There  are  approximately  1850 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  I 

HALTS  RADIO  BUHDIN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27- 
broadcast  construction  was 
today  “for  the  duration,”  with 
tions  made  for  experiment^ 
frequency  and  non-commer^ 
cmtional  stations.  The  order,  issued 
the  Federal  Communications  Conn 
sion  on  recommendation  of  the 
fense  Communications  Board,  pro 
that  necessary  maintenance  tat! 
performed. 

DROPS  TABLOID  SIZE 

The  Perry  (Okla.)  Daily 
published  by  W.  K.  Leatherodfc 
turned  to  regular  full-size  fomtft**' 
being  published  for  two  S 

tabloid.  Mechanical  difficulties  ** 
would  have  made  necessary  soO* 
modeling  and  the  added 
producing  each  day  8%  more 
matter  required  by  the  tabloid  s* 
to  the  discontinuance  of  the  sm** 
size  sheet  for  the  time  being. 
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rigley  Says  Advertising 
an  Help  Nation  Win  the  War 


Manufacturer  Believes  Industry  Should  Do 
Voluntary  Job  to  Create  Better  Public  Under¬ 
standing  of  Wartime  Stringencies 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


iVERTISING  can  and  should  be 
used  effectively  to  create  a  better 
c  understanding  of  the  wartime 
jency  confronting  this  nation, 
p  K.  Wrigley,  president  of  the 
m.  Wrigley  Jr.  Company,  told  Edi- 
&  Publisher  in  an  interview  this 

Out  of  the  welter  of  confused  think- 
among  all  classes  of  Americans 
t  come  a  clear  conception  of  what 
means  to  those  who  serve  at  home, 
bether  they  be  manufacturer,  re- 
r  or  consumer,  Mr.  Wrigley 
ted  out. 

And  that  is  a  job  for  advertising,  a 
job,  one  that  calls  for  the  unselfish 
peration  of  advertisers,  their  agen- 
all  media  and  the  Government. 

Advertising  Can  Do  Job 
Advertising,  Mr.  Wrigley  repeated, 
do  a  job  for  the  nation,  and  it 
uidn’t  wait  until  it  is  drafted,  and 
shouldn’t  quibble  over  who  is  going 
pay  the  bills.  If  advertising  men 
ik  advertising  can  help  win  this 
—and  Mr.  Wrigley  is  one  who 
it  can — then  the  thing  to  do,  it 
to  him,  is  to  get  busy  and  find 
way  to  use  it. 

Instead  of  just  talking  about  it,  or 
railing  for  someone  to  come  along 
od  teU  them  what  to  do,  the  Wrigley 
bmpany  has  been  trying  to  make  use 
!  its  experience  as  an  advertiser  in 
elping  to  win  the  war.  In  fact,  this 
empany  was  cooperating  with  various 
jencies  of  the  government  long  be- 
xe  we  were  actually  at  war.  It  has 
wked,  and  is  still  working,  closely 
nth  the  army,  the  navy  and  other 
qartments,  helping  them  to  get  cer- 
Bn  facts  and  ideas  to  the  millions  of 
mericans  who  read  and  hear  Wrig- 
sy’s  advertising. 

Mr.  Wrigley  insisted  at  the  outset 
1  the  interview  that  “I  only  know 
ur  own  business — I  don’t  pretend  to 
MW  any  other  business,”  and  he  ex- 
hined  that  his  company,  like  most 
thers,  is  in  the  throes  of  adjusting 
Iself  to  wartime  conditions.  All  of 
Is  aggressive  advertising  has  been 
^pped  because  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
U  orders  even  now. 

^  Wrigley  Company  has  stopped 
linking  in  terms  of  bigger  and  better 
des  today  or  bigger  and  better  profits, 
^is  is  no  time  for  nest-feathering  in 
^rican  business,”  Mr.  Wrigley  said. 

New  Type  of  Advertising 
'*Our  job  is  to  be  useful,  not  just 
atriotic.  We  must  warrant  our  very 
hstcnce.  We  can’t  expect  to  live  on 
f^t  We  have  done  in  the  past  or  con- 

to  do  business  in  the  same  way. 
'or  can  we  base  our  plans  on  what 
'e  Would  like  to  be  after  the  war, 
Soring  the  present.  We  must  plan 
or  today,  and  today  there  is  a  war  to 

*  won.  Everything  we  do  must  be 
^th  that  in  mind,  and  that  goes  for 
wvertising  as  much  as  anything  else. 
^  advertising,  we  believe,  must 

the  nation — it  must  have  a  bet- 
^  reason  for  existence  than  ‘good- 
•ill’  and  ‘name  publicity’  which  may 

*  v^uable  after  the  war.  Selling 
wwing  gum,  now  or  after  the  war,  is 
“Rental  to  winning  the  war.” 

Mr.  Wrigley  believes  that  an  entirely 


new  type  of  advertising  is  likely  to 
come  out  of  this  war,  at  least  for  the 
duration.  Advertising  must  deal  with 
conditions  as  they  are,  and  inasmuch 
as  conditions  are  far  from  what  they 
were  during  peacetimes,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  illogical  to  expect  adver¬ 
tising  to  remain  the  same  as  usual. 
As  Mr.  Wrigley  pointed  out,  today  it 
is  not  a  question  of  switching  con¬ 
sumers  from  one  brand  to  another.  It 


Philip  K.  Wrigley 

is  a  problem  of  keeping  consumers 
supplied  with  whatever  products  are 
available. 

But  production  alone  is  not  enough 
to  win  a  war,  he  asserted.  A  spirit  to 
win  this  war  must  be  created.  And 
national  advertisers  can  help  build 
that  victory  spirit  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  paid  advertising,  Mr.  Wrigley 
believes. 

“They  have  the  experience,  the 
ability  and  the  means  of  doing  this,” 
he  said.  “Why  shouldn’t  they  convert 
their  advertising  as  well  as  their  fac¬ 
tories  to  war  work?  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  advertising  should  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  ‘all-out’  effort  to  which 
production  departments  are  already 
devoting  their  energies?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  advertising  department 
should  be  able  to  adapt  its  thinking  to 
war  conditions  just  as  the  production 
department  has  done. 

Bettor  Planning  Needed 

“Production  men  have  put  their 
companies’  machinery  to  work  for 
their  government.  Advertising  men 
can  put  their  companies’  time  and 
space  to  work  for  their  government. 
By  doing  this  they  will  be  helping  to 
win  the  war  and  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  keeping  company  names 
and  trade  names  alive.  Idle  advertis¬ 
ing,  wasteful  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  that  serves  no  useful  purpose 
are  as  out  of  place  in  this  war  as  idle 
machines,  inefficient  machines  and  ma¬ 
chines  devoted  to  the  production  of 
useless  products.” 

Mr.  Wrigley  agrees  that  the  efforts 
to  educate  Americans  through  adver¬ 


tising  have  been  somewhat  disjointed 
to  date.  He  sees  a  need  for  better  co¬ 
ordinated  planning.  He  is  somewhat 
skeptical,  however,  of  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  resorting  to  the  use  of 
paid  advertising  to  vigorously  pro¬ 
mote  the  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 
During  the  war  that  might  be  advis¬ 
able,  he  said,  if  that  appears  to  be  the 
best  way  to  create  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  war  means  to 
the  people  and  the  part  they  should 
play.  The  government  does  need  to 
talk  to  the  people,  and  advertising  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  doing  this, 
but,  Mr.  Wrigley  suggests,  instead  of 
creating  a  special  government  adver¬ 
tising  department  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  national 
advertisers  who  are  already  equipped 
to  do  the  job.  After  all,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  depends  upon  private  industry 
to  make  its  war  materials,  can’t  pri¬ 
vate  industry  produce  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  advertising,  too? 

Paid  For  by  Manufacturers 

Furthermore,  this  would  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem  faced  by  many 
manufacturers  today,  Mr.  Wrigley 
continued.  That  is — what  to  advertise 
while  they  have  nothing  to  sell.  “There 
are  plenty  of  things  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  wants  advertised  right  now,”  he 
said.  “It  will  welcome — in  fact,  we 
know  from  experience,  it  does  wel¬ 
come — the  cooperation  of  advertisers 
who  are  willing  to  use  their  advertis¬ 
ing  to  help  educate  Americans  to  what 
the  war  is  all  about.  The  government 
welcomes  suggestions  along  these  lines 
and  I  think  the  advertising  that  many 
different  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
produce  voluntarily  would  be,  more 
effective  than  a  campaign  prepared  by 
one  group  for  the  government. 

“American  advertisers  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Put  them  all  to  work — 
each  company  in  its  own  way — using 
its  own  media  and  talking  to  its  own 
readers,  and  we  will  see  some  copy 
that  will  sell  the  war  to  Americans 
just  like  our  products  have  been  sold 
in  the  past.” 

Who  should  pay  for  this  advertising? 
The  manufacturers,  says  Mr.  Wrigley. 
It’s  still  their  advertising;  they  are  still 
in  business,  and  they  can  still  include 
their  own  names  and  products  in  the 
copy.  Equally  important,  he  believes, 
is  the  fact  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  advertisers  during  the  war,  instead 
of  dropping  out  for  the  duration  and 
then  trying  to  pick  up  where  they  left 
off  later. 

“As  for  the  media,  in  the  long  run 
this  would  probably  be  a  better  plan 
than  paid  advertising  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Wrigley  said.  “Instead  of 
trying  to  build  up  a  new  customer  the 
media  would  keep  their  old  customers. 
These  old  customers  can  convert  to 
product  selling  when  the  war  is  over. 
Those  who  are  asking  for  paid  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  now  should  ask 
themselves;  What  will  happen  to  it 
when  the  war  ends?  What  will  the 
government  have  to  sell  then? 

“Of  course,  the  government  always 
has  something  to  sell  and  it  might 
continue  its  advertising,  but  there  will 


not  be  the  urgent  need  for  it  that 
there  is  now,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  advertising  would  be  stopped 
or  certainly  greatly  curtailed.” 

Furthermore,  Mr,  Wrigley  believes 
there  may  be  some  danger  in  a  huge 
governmental  advertising  program  in 
peace  times.  When  a  private  concern 
advertises,  it  is  usually  in  competition 
with  some  other  firm,  he  reasons,  but 
when  the  government  advertises  it  is 
not  in  competition.  That’s  all  right  in 
war  times.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing 
after  the  war?,  Mr.  Wrigley  asks. 

Mr.  Wrigley  is  a  close  student  of 
advertising,  which  he  views  as  con¬ 
sumer  selling  and,  as  such,  a  major 
problem  of  management.  He  has  been 
called  “the  president  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  of  his  company.  It  is  un¬ 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  with  the  power  of  advertising 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  so  many 
advertising  managers  and  agencies  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  selling 
advertising  rather  than  products,  he 
remarked.  “No  one  has  to  sell  me  on 
the  value  of  advertising,”  he  said. 
“What  I  am  interested  in  is  making  it 
more  effective.” 

As  an  executive  who  has  occasion 
to  use  all  types  of  advertising  media, 
Mr.  Wrigley  is  absolutely  neutral  on 
the  matter  of  media  as  far  as  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for  one  over 
another.  “Any  medium  is  good,”  he 
declared.  “We  never  blame  a  medium 
if  we  don’t  get  results.  We  always 
blame  ourselves.” 

Under  normal  selling  conditions,  Mr. 
Wrigley  believes  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  if  a  company  has  the 
money  to  advertise,  it  is  considered 
successful.  “If  the  product,  however, 
doesn’t  live  up  to  its  advertising,  it 
can  put  you  out  of  business,”  he  said, 
“while  an  inferior,  non-advertised 
product  will  be  forgotten,  as  such,  by 
the  public.  An  advertised  product, 
which  fails  to  measure  up  to  its  adver¬ 
tising  claims,  constantly  keeps  re¬ 
minding  the  consiuner  of  its  short¬ 
comings  and  becomes  increasingly  un¬ 
popular  in  the  public’s  mind.  In  our 
company  we  try  to  have  our  products 
live  up  to  what  we  say  about  them 
in  our  advertising.” 

Exampl*  Ir  Catalina 

Phil  Wrigley’s  sincerity  in  following 
his  precept  of  living  up  to  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  trying  to  give  people  what 
they  see  in  his  ads,  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  citing  his  experience  with 
Catalina  Island,  which  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  semi-tropical  paradise. 
When  he  took  over  as  president  of 
Catalina  Island,  in  1932,  he  asked 
himself:  “What  is  the  first  thing  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  when  they  visualize  an 
island  in  the  Pacific?  Palm  trees,  of 
course.”  But  there  weren’t  any,  so 
Wrigley  brought  them  there  by  the 
thousands  and  had  sand  hauled  in  for 
a  beach. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  future, 
Mr.  Wrigley  sees  a  definite  swing  to 
the  factory  worker  as  the  key  individ¬ 
ual  in  consumer  markets  today.  With 
a  limited  production  to  offer  for  sale, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Wrigley  Com¬ 
pany  is  aiming  its  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  at  the  industrial  worker 
because  chewing  gum  helps  him  to  be 
more  efficient  on  the  job.  “We  have 
always  had  a  product  with  a  mass- 
market  appeal,”  Mr.  Wrigley  stated, 
“but  we  realize  that  the  industrial 
worker  is  creating  a  new  society  in 
this  country.” 

Phil  Wrigley  is  a  tall,  well-built 
man  in  his  late  forties,  who  is  direct 
and  to  the  point  in  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Even  as  a  boy  he  wanted  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
William  Wrigley,  Jr. 

In  1914,  when  Phil  was  20,  he  went 
to  Australia  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  Wrigley  business.  Ten  years  later, 
when  his  father  beccime  chairman  of 
the  board,  Phil  was  made  president. 
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Urges  Rejuvenation  of 
Business  News  Coverage 

By  HOWARD  CARSWELL 


AIR  POWER’S  rise  has  forced  men 

who  learned  their  trade  on  battle¬ 
ships  and  artillery  to  change  their 
thinking.  Conditions  shift  so  fast  that 
it  likewise  behooves  newspapermen 
who  learned  their  trade  on  stocks  and 
bonds  to  broaden  their  news  concepts 
toward  a  popular,  panoramic  coverage 
of  American  business  and  industry. 

Of  course  there  is  much  trade  news 
for  tradespeople,  but  not  interpreted 
news  that  is  popularized  for  the  wage 
earning  public. 

Newspaper  readers  are  not  inves¬ 
tors.  We  are  simply  people  concerned 
with  what  affects  our  livelihoods.  We 
want  the  economic  interpretation  on 
what  we  eat,  wear,  use,  do  and  think 
about.  There  is  human  interest  galore 
in  our  problems  of  making  a  living, 
and  in  careers.  The  scope  is  vast. 

Readable  Economics 

It’s  the  economics  of  cod  liver  oil, 
suspension  bridges,  domestic  ver¬ 
mouth,  management  policies,  movies, 
beeswax,  competitive  problems,  pack¬ 
aging,  phenolphthalein,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  piano  making,  insuTzmce,  tin 
can  salvage,  beer,  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  and  com  starch.  These  are 
businesses  the  same  as  banking. 

Economics  of  the  delicatessen  store 
business  has  wider  personal  interest 
than  do  legal,  technical  SEC  rulings 
under  the  utility  holding  company  act. 
Supply  and  demand  for  Hawaiian 
pineapples  is  as  readable  as  stock  ex¬ 
change  routine. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  con¬ 
sumers  goods,  except  as  to  trade  news 
concerning  tradespeople.  What  of  the 
eaters,  wearers  and  users? 

The  mammoth  food  industry  is  re¬ 
plete  with  developments  of  business 
and  human  significance.  Consider  de¬ 
hydrated  foods,  a  “hot”  subject  today 
b^use  of  the  enormous  army  and 
lend-lease  needs,  and  the  packaging 
industry’s  dilemma  over  tin  and  rub¬ 
ber.  Foods  are  being  dehydrated,  then 
compressed  to  pellet-size  to  save  ship 
space,  and  there  is  talk  of  containing 
them  in  cigaret-size  packages  in  order 
to  use  cigaret  packaging  machinery 
during  this  emergency. 

New  Prodaets,  Markets 

Army  research  is  doing  things  that 
Could  change  a  nation’s  eating  habits, 
Vith  its  melt-proof  butter,  frozen 
boneless  beef  and  “defense”  hams. 
Salt  might  get  a  wartime  market  as  a 
snuffer-out  of  incendiary  bombs.  A 
possible  market  as  poultry  feed  is 
sought  for  the  vitamin  in  Virginia’s 
non-edible  mussels.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  domestic  plantings  of  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  spices,  vegetable  and  es¬ 
sential  oils — each  with  a  special  busi¬ 
ness  significance. 

Textiles?  War  shortages  create 
many  situations  in  new  rayon  blends, 
substitutes  for  linen,  new  synthetic 
fibres,  and  vexing  problems  of  packag¬ 
ing  and  labeling.  The  soy  bean  pro¬ 
tein  produces  a  textile  fibre,  and  men’s 
felt  hats  have  one  deriving  from  milk. 

War  has  brought  thousands  of  spe¬ 
cial  situations  in  imported  commodi¬ 
ties  and  specialties.  Japanese  con¬ 
quest  of  Malaya’s  tin  and  rubber  has 
caused  the  worst  dilemma  ever  faced 
by  the  packaging  industry.  “War 
baby”  packages  are  coming;  the  old 
fashioned  wooden  barrel  is  going  to 
war  in  a  big  way;  cellophane  finds  a 
great  substitute  market  looming  in 
foods  packaging.  As  old  markets  go, 
new  ernes  arise. 

Heavy  industry  is  all-out  on  war. 


so  covered  as  well  as  government 
policy  permits.  However,  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  stimulated  by  war  can 
have  a  great  underlying  and  perma¬ 
nent  significance.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  on  research  for  new 
and  better  products,  and  improved 
processes. 

Chemical  Industries 

The  progressive  chemical  industries 
are  the  richest  field  of  all,  yet  their 
business-wise  significance  is  substan¬ 
tially  ignored.  There  are  continually 
new  chemicals  which  affect  agricul¬ 
ture,  war,  stratospheric  flying,  medi¬ 
cine,  dyes,  plastics  or  for  making 
apples  cling  longer  to  trees  to  prevent 
premature  dropping.  If  chemicals  do 
have  jaw-breaking  names,  still  their 
business  significance  is  no  more  tech¬ 
nical  to  the  lay  reader  than  are  excess 
bank  reserves. 

Scores  of  synthetic  rubbers  are  in 
laboratory  experimentation.  There 
are  new  chemicals  for  flame-proofing 
cloth,  selective  eradication  of  weeds, 
black-out  paints,  solvents,  synthetic 
drying  oils,  plastics  and  ointments. 
Chemists  are  striving  to  replace  for¬ 
eign  waxes  and  oils  with  synthetics. 
Synthetic  aromatic  chemicals,  a  field 
of  remarkable  progress,  affect  the 
taste,  color  and  smell  of  many  things 
we  eat,  wear  and  use.  The  ^emical 
revolution  is  still  in  infancy. 

Petroleum  is  amazing  as  the  source 
of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals,  and  their  future  busi¬ 
ness-wise  significance  is  important. 
The  electron  microscope  may  supply 
industrial  research  with  new  knowl¬ 
edge  that  could  change  whole  indus¬ 
tries. 

Why  not  more  news  that  is  merely 
interesting  to  business  men?  Even 
the  trivial,  or  whimsical! 

War’s  demand  for  phenol  for  ex¬ 
plosives  affects  the  manufacture  of 
aspirin,  and  the  synthetic  flavors  of 
vanilla  and  wintergreen.  Likewise 
with  toluol  on  the  artificial  cinnamon 
flavor.  Cold  remedies  are  to  contain 
menthol  from  Indiana  peppermint  in¬ 
stead  of  from  Japan,  ^avor  and  odor 
research  is  interesting  because  so 
many  commercial  products,  from 
leather  to  food  to  medicinals  and  cos¬ 
metics  must  be  treated  to  make  them 
saleable.  Who  says  people  won’t  as 


F.D.R.'s  Press  Criticism 

ONE  PHASE  of  Prosidenf  Roosa* 
velt's  address  broadcast  to  the 
nation  Tuesday  night  was  directed 
at  what  he  termed  "a  few  bogus 
patriots"  in  the  ranks  of  the  press. 

When  he  declared  that  "this  great 
war  effort  must  be  carried  through 
to  its  victorious  conclusion  by  the 
indomitable  will  and  determination 
of  the  people  as  one  great  whole," 
the  President  said; 

"It  must  not  be  impeded  by 
those  who  pervert  honest  criticism 
into  falsification  of  fact. 

"It  must  not  bo  Impeded  by  self- 
styled  experts  either  In  economics 
or  military  problems  who  know 
neither  true  figures  nor  geography 
Itself. 

"It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  a 
few  bogus  patriots  who  use  the 
sacred  freedom  of  the  press  to  echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  propagandists 
In  Toklo  and  Berlin." 


soon  read  this  as  a  routine  sinking 
fund  call  on  some  bonds? 

As  to  advertising,  it  seems  sensible 
that  over  the  long-range  (ex-war)  a 
popular  business  man  readership 
would  attract  ads  on  men’s  luxury 
goods,  quality  clothes,  liquor,  cor¬ 
porate  good-will,  office  equipment,  in¬ 
surance  and  such.  As  it  now  is,  no 
one  wins  by  depending  on  bank  and 
bond  issue  ads.  The  revenue  no 
longer  is  there. 

Main  Coverage  in  New  York 

Rejuvenation  of  business  coverage 
must  originate  in  New  York  City,  the 
foremost  news  source.  Truly  big  deci¬ 
sions  are  in  Washington,  yet  the  “run- 
of-mine”  stuff  is  in  New  York  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  being  the  domicile  of  most 
trade  associations,  technical  and  trade 
journals,  conventions,  and  of  the  big 
corporations.  It  has  many  industries 
in  apparel,  entertainment,  advertising, 
radio,  insurance,  foreign  trade,  finance, 
manufacturing  and  so  on.  Consumer- 
wise  it  is  the  largest  single  market. 

Investment  markets  once  had  wide 
news  and  reader  following,  but  not  to¬ 
day.  The  vast  panorama  of  American 
business  and  industry  has  this,  and 
yearns  for  popularization — not  as  trade 
news  for  tradespeople  but  as  economic 
news  whose  significance  is  interpreted 
to  the  wage  earning  public.  We  are  all 
really  wage  earners,  aren’t  we? 


ANPA  OmCERS  RE-ELECTED 

Officers  of  the  Americen  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  who  were  re<'elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  In  New  York  last  week  are,  left  to  right:  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal,  president;  LInwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  secretary;  and  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  treasurer. 


Newspapers 
Aided  in  Moving 
14  Gov't  Agencies! 


Press  Cooperation  Given 
Credit  for  Smoothness, 
Efficiency  of  Operation 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  28-cJ 
operation  of  newspapers  in 
where  14  government  agencies 
make  their  headquarters  under 
decentralization  plan  today  were  ^ 
en  a  large  degree  of  credit  for  li] 
smoothness  and  efficiency  of  the  nw 
ing  program. 

Fred  W.  Vincent,  in  charge  of  pu! 
relations  for  the  Office  of  Decenth 
zation  Service,  has  found  it  necessan 
in  almost  every  department’s  transit 
he  said,  to  appeal  to  the  newspape 
to  publish  accoimts  of  the  pli^ 
government  workers  who  had  diJ. 
culty  in  locating  suitable  livi::|| 
quarters. 

Recently  in  Chicago,  which  will 
headquarters  for  the  Railroad  Retml 
ment  Board  and  other  agencies,  Vc» 
cent  located  5,500  apartment  vacan^ 
in  a  single  month,  besides  600  anl. 
able  houses  and  4,000  rooms  to 
all  m  desirable  neighborhoods,  k 
riving  in  Chicago,  he  found  only  2,0# 
listings  available. 

“We  had  been  told  that  we  woLi] 
be  lucky  to  find  2,000  vacancies,”  Vc 
cent  said.  “Needless  to  say,  we  wetj 
worried.  Including  the  families, 
had  to  find  space  for  about  ii5lf 
people,  and  we  wanted  places 
the  so-called  ‘desirable’  neighborhoodil 
without  excessive  rents.  Thanks 
the  remarkable  response  from 
press  and  real  estate  people  we  wer£| 
successful.” 

Vincent,  who  broke  into  newspape] 
work  in  San  Francisco,  later  to  becoix/ 
bureau  manager  for  the  United  Pred 
is  now  winding  up  his  work  with  tiif 
Decentralization  ^rvice.  Before  Worll 
War  I  he  headed  the  promotion  (ie| 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour 
nal  before  joining  the  Portland  Telol 
gram.  During  the  war  he  was  sx 
aviator  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  he  organized  Vb 
cent  &  Vincent,  advertising  agency  *| 
Portland,  specializing  in  financial  ar 
real  estate  advertising. 
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To  Rededicate  Press 
Shrine  at  St.  Paul's 

The  recently  restored  historic  ^ 
Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  wLr 
be  rededicated  at  11  A.  M.,  May  3,  sj 
the  American  Shrine  of  the  Freedc: 
of  the  Press  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  speakers  at  the  ceremony  v’-J 
be  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  o-l 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher 
New  York  Times;  Basil  O'Connor 
president.  National  Foundation  for  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis;  and  Messmore  Ken¬ 
dall,  president  of  the  American  S<*» 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Right  Be* 
Charles  K.  Gilbert,  Suffragan 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  n- 
New  York,  will  officiate  at  the  dediwH 
tion  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Weigle,  rector  of  St  Paul’s  Chunk 
will  celebrate  holy  communion,  •*” 
sisted  by  the  curate,  the  Rev.  Luthe* 
Tucker. 

A  message  from  President  Roosevt 
will  be  read  at  the  ceremony. 


CRESSWELL  IN  CAPITAl 

Washington,  April  30 — Robert 
well,  former  publisher  of  the  susp*^ 
ed  Philadelphia  Ledger,  has  join^  ® 
staff  of  William  J.  Donovan 
dinator  of  Information)  as  an  as®*®*? 
to  Major  David  Bruce,  chief  of  tt*] 
special  activities  section. 
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CARTOONISTS  INTERPRET  EVENTS  ON  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  FRONTS 


•VauK^n  Siioemaker  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 


•Jacob  Burck  in  Chicago  Times. 


New  York  Mirror. 


1 2  Writers  Killed 
In  War;  U.  P.  Man 
On  Bombing  Raid 

Grover  ol  AP  Gets  Battle 
Photos  .  .  .  Berrigan  Escapes 
In  Burma  .  .  .  Noel  Returns 

Two  American  war  correspondents, 
one  a  woman,  were  killed  in  Australia 
and  the  Near  East  during  the  past  10 
days. 

Melville  Jacoby,  Time  and  Life 
writer  who  escaped  from  Bataan  with 
his  wife  and  Clark  Lee,  Associated 
Press,  only  a  month  ago,  was  killed 
with  Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.  George,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps,  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  or  near  Australia  April  27.  Details 
were  withheld  in  a  statement  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  April  30.  Mac- 
Arthur  praised  Jacoby’s  “distin¬ 
guished”  coverage  in  the  Philippines 
and  said  Jacoby  could  well  have 
served  as  a  model  for  war  corres¬ 
pondents  at  the  front.” 

Joined  Time  in  Chungking 

Jacoby,  25,  was  a  native  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  freelanced  and  was  in  radio 
work  after  his  graduation  from  Leland 
Stanford  University.  He  was  in  Chung¬ 
king  for  United  Press  when  he  joined 
Time  and  Life  early  in  1941. 

Mrs.  Lea  Burdett,  correspondent  tor 
PM  and  wife  of  Winston  Burdett,  CBS 
i^rter,  was  shot  and  killed  April  24 
hy  a  band  of  Kurds  in  a  remote  region 
of  Northern  Iran,  the  State  Depart- 
®ent  announced  in  Washington  April 
26. 

Mrs.  Burdett,  who  was  making  a 
tour  of  Kurdistan,  was  in  an  automo- 
hile  with  an  interpreter,  policemen 
®d  two  Kurds  who  escaped  from  the 
bandits  unhurt  after  she  was  killed. 
CDS  cabled  word  of  her  death  to  Bur- 
^tt  at  New  Delhi.  Mrs.  Burdett, 
»bout  32  and  of  Italian  birth,  met 
BUrfett  in  Rumania,  where  she  was 
writing  for  an  Italian  newspaper, 
“'ey  were  married  in  1940  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  She  was  expelled  from 
Bucharest  in  1940  for  alleged  anti- 
P^ist  sympathies  and  Burdett  left 
^th  her.  Mrs.  Burdett’s  last  batch 
of  photos  to  PM  took  five  months  to 
***ch  New  York  from  Iraq.  They 


were  published  in  PM  with  her  obit¬ 
uary. 

Meanwhile,  war  coverage  on  other 
fronts  continued  to  break  from  the 
groove.  From  Australia,  Harold 
Guard,  U.P.  correspondent  who  es¬ 
caped  from  Singapore  and  Java,  sent 
on  April  26  a  notable  story  of  his  trip 
on  an  American  bomber  to  raid 
Rabaul,  Japanese  base  in  New  Britain. 
From  Preston  Grover,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  who 
used  a  35  mm.  camera  he  borrowed  or 
bought,  came  more  than  a  dozen 
photos  taken  during  naval  engage¬ 
ments  in  that  area.  And  Darrell 
Berrigan,  U.P.  man  who  had  been  un¬ 
reported  for  nearly  two  weeks,  cabled 
this  week  a  story  of  hardship,  danger, 
entrapment  and  impending  disaster 
he  shared  with  the  British. 

Guard,  writing  of  his  bomber  ride, 
said:  “You  don’t  know  whether  you’re 
scared  or  not  while  your  big  bomber 
is  laying  its  eggs  of  death  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  nest,  while  fighters  are  diving 
at  you  with  machine  guns  chattering, 
while  shells  burst  like  puffballs 
around  you,  while  the  bombardier 
sings  like  a  fool:  T  don’t  want  to  set 
the  world  on  fire.’  You  don’t  know 
then — but  when  it’s  all  over  you  know. 
You  were  scared  to  death.” 

AP  News  Photos  said  Grover  ordi¬ 
narily  doesn’t  use  a  camera  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  he  turned  out  some  of  the 
best  battle  pictures  made  to  date  dur¬ 
ing  his  Mediterranean  assignment. 
One  showed  two  survivors  atop  an 
Axis  submarine  just  before  it  went 
down  after  a  British  attack. 

Berrigan  cabled  that  he  was  with 


a  British  division  which  fought  its 
way  out  of  the  oil  fields  at  Yenangy- 
aung,  Burma,  where  it  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  for  three  days  by  Japanese 
before  Chinese  troops  relieved  the 
force.  “For  days  we  were  without 
food,  and  men  fought  unceasingly  with 
only  occasional  gulps  of  oily,  dirty 
water,”  Berrigan  wrote. 

Frank  Noel,  AP  photographer  who 
survived  the  torpedoing  of  an  Allied 
ship  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  traveled 
15,000  miles  as  an  ordinary  seaman  to 
reach  home  recently.  He  arrived  on 
the  West  Coast  broke  and  wearing 
borrowed  clothes.  He  is  now  working 
in  the  New  York  office  of  AP. 

Frank  Hewlett,  United  Press,  and 
C.  A.  P.  (Nat)  Floyd,  New  York  Times 
string  correspondent  who  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Manila  Bulletin,  two  of 
the  three  American  newspapermen 
covering  the  Bataan  campaign  until 
the  last,  recently  arrived  in  Australia 
by  Army  bomber.  The  third  writer. 
Dean  Schedler,  AP  and  previously 
Manila  Bulletin  financial  editor,  got 
out  of  Bataan  with  them. 

FREE  I.N.S.  WORLD  MAP 

International  News  Service  this 
week  sent  free  to  each  of  its  client 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  a  world 
map,  measuring  40x26  inches,  for  wall 
display.  The  map  gives  principal 
railways,  shipping  routes,  cables,  wire¬ 
less  stations,  ocean  distances  between 
principal  points  and  time  zones 
throughout  the  world.  The  wide 
border  of  the  map  carries  oval  por¬ 
traits  of  the  principal  INS  writers 
and  other  promotional  material. 


Argentina  Faces 
Ne'svsprint  Shortage 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  29 — Faced 
by  an  acute  newsprint  shortage  due  to 
the  shipping  problem  resulting  from 
the  war,  the  Argentina  government 
has  appealed  to  the  United  States  to 
lend  its  cooperation,  according  to  an 
official  of  the  State  Department. 

Although  newsprint  stocks  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  are  becoming  increasingly  low, 
that  government  has  taken  no  steps 
to  arbitrarily  ration  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Argentina  government 
has  sponsored  a  committee  composed 
of  newspaper  operators  described  as 
“internationally  minded,”  to  develop 
plans  for  obtaining  newsprint  for 
“regular  importers.” 

At  the  State  Department  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  “regular  importers”  are 
those  publishers  who  have  not  been 
“blacklisted”  by  this  country. 

Argentina’s  newsprint  requirements 
in  the  past  have  been  met  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  supplies  have  been  cut 
considerably  by  the  menace  of  enemy 
submarines.  The  State  Department,  it 
was  explained,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Maritime  Commission,  will  continue 
to  provide  as  much  shipping  space  as 
is  possible  to  deliver  newsprint  to 
friendly  Argentina  publishers. 

Publishers  of  daily  newspapers  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  have  appealed  to 
President  Isaias  Medina  Angarita  to 
expedite  the  delivery  of  newsprint, 
now  in  New  York  pier  warehouses. 
El  Universal,  a  leading  morning  paper 
which  has  been  forced  to  cut  its  size 
from  20  to  16  pages,  editorially  called 
upon  Washington  to  “keep  its  word” 
regarding  the  delivery  of  vital  mate¬ 
rials.  It  says  there  are  50,000  tons  of 
important  goods  awaiting  shipment  to 
LaGuaira,  chief  port,  “while  Vene¬ 
zuelan  oil  keeps  the  machines  of  war 
moving.”  While  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  is  serious  there,  it  is  even  more 
acute  in  Trinidad  where  the  Guardian 
has  long  been  running  eight  pages  on 
its  new  high  speed  press,  recently  im¬ 
ported  to  increase  the  paper’s  size. 

WIS.  BOMBOl  FUND 

More  than  130,000  persons  contrib¬ 
uted  $124,531.46  to  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Badger  Bomber  Fund  which 
the  Sentinel  sponsored. 


Ad  Bureau  Policy  on  Gov't  Advertising 

THE  POLICY  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  regarding  government  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  as  stated  during  the  ANPA  convention  last  week  by  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  is  as  follows; 

"The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  government  policy 
which  may  be  construed,  or  has  resemblance  to  a  wartime  subsidy  of  the 
American  press,  since  such  a  policy  might  gravely  endanger  the  news  and 
editorial  integrity  of  the  newspapers. 

"The  patriotic  services  of  the  American  press  never  have  beer,  and  must 
never  be,  evaluated  in  terms  of  dollars.  We  oppose  any  solicitation  or  action 
which  may  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  government 
to  buy  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers  of  the  nation,  as  distinguished  from 
honorable  and  orderly  presentation  to  government  of  the  advantages  of 
advertising." 


O.  F.  F.  Distributes 
Time-table  of 
Topics  for  Radio 

Oiiicial  Publicity  Announce¬ 
ments  to  Be  Channelled 
According  to  Pattern 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27 — Radio 
networks  entered  today  upon  their 
first  week  of  operation  under  the  plan 
of  Ae  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  to 
channel  official  publicity  announce¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  a  predeter¬ 
mined  pattern. 

Henceforth,  priorities  will  control 
airings  running  from  an  “AA”  classi¬ 
fication  to  a  “D.”  Graded  on  the  basis 
of  their  importance  are  more  than  30 
specific  subjects  on  which  federal 
agencies  have  asked  stressing. 

Time-Table  of  Topics 

The  first  time-table  placed  in  “AA”: 
navy  recruiting,  production  drive  in¬ 
formation,  sugar  shortage,  use  gas  and  Commemorating  completion  two 
tires  sparingly,  automobile  pooling,  months  ahead  of  schedule  of  the  Con- 
sale  of  war  securities,  and  USO  ac-  solidated  Aircraft  Corporation’s 
tivities.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bomber  plant  in  Fort  Worth,  the  Star- 
scale  of  importance,  labeled  “D,”  are  Telegram  issued  a  188-page  special 
the  following  activities  of  Secretary  edition,  Sunday,  April  19. 

Harold  L.  Ickes’  Department  ■ 

terior:  national  park  information,  fish  A  Newspaper  Within 

and  wildlife  programs,  mine  safety,  w  |^_ 
grazing  service,  Indian  programs;  also  INeWSpaper 
non-war  health  needs,  social  security  Cleveland,  O.,  April  25— A  news- 
benefits,  and  the  Works  Progress  Ad-  paper  within  a  newspaper,  dedicated  on 
ministration.  to  keeping  service  men  informed  on  Bo 
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CARTOONISTS,  UKE  BOMBERS,  GIVE  lAPS  THE  SAME  TREATMENT 


Jamming  a  "dose  of  his  own  medicine"  down  the  Japanese  throat  in  the  form  of  the  American  bombs  dropped  on  Tokio  was  th# 
identical  theme  of  the  three  cartoons  above  which  appeared  on  the  same  day,  April  20.  Each  caption  contained  the  phrase  "kh 
own  medicine."  The  cartoons  are  by  Ned  White,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Rube  Goldberg,  New  York  Sun,  and 

Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun.  1 1| 


contain  a  breezy  resume  of  the  week’s  livered  from  20  to  25  cents  per  wed 
events  in  Cleveland.  The  idea  was  for  morning  and  Sunday  or  eveniig 
originated  by  Harold  LaPolt,  telegraph  and  Sunday.  Morning  or  evening  onlj 
editor  of  the  Press.  is  20  cents  per  week. 

•  ^  The  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium- 

Boston,  Kansas  City  rimes  increased  its  price  per  singk 

n  •  D— A  *  April  27  from  four  to  five  cei^ 

fOpOrS  itOlSG  itOtGS  upping  its  home-delivered  rates  at  tht 

Three  more  Boston  papers  have  in-  same  time  from  20  to  24  cents  weekly 
creased  their  price  from  2c  to  3c.  ’The  The  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Dailj 
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^  The  Clowland  Press 
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jumping  to  3c  in  July  1940.  On  Jan.  oke  (Va.)  Times,  and  World-New 
5,  1942,  the  morning  Globe  went  has  been  increased  from  3  to  5  cents 
to  3c.  Wholesale  prices  were  increased  oo 

The  Kansas  City  Star  which  “long  week-day  issues, 
has  prided  itself  on  having  the  lowest  An  increase  in  circulation  prto 
subscription  price  in  America”  on  from  10  to  15  cents  a  week,  eflectb* 
May  1  increased  its  city  rate  to  immediately,  has  been  announced  bj 
20  cents  a  week  or  87  cents  a  month  fhe  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News. 
for  13  deliveries  a  week.  Previously  ,  --  o  >1  tv 

the  Star  (afternoon).  Times  (mom-  iIuIGS  NOIl-OtrikGrS  Due 

t  I'ZX.  'S"c  Unemployed  Benefits 

rise  followed  a  similar  increase  re-  The  three-man  appeal  board  of  tht 
cently  to  subscribers  living  outside  Alabama  Department  of  Industn^ 
the  city  zone.  .  -  ,  •  < 

and  the  Sunday  price  from  5  cents  fhe  Birmir^ham^  Post  who  had  no  put 

’The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 


the  city  zone.  The  street  sales  price  Relations  in  a  unanimous  decisiot 
also  was  stepped  up  from  2  cents  to  3  Aat  rertain  employes  d 

in  the  guild  strike  last  fall  and  winter 
at  that  newspaper  were  entitled  tf 

xxs  rvur^ouo  -  r  r  ^ 

page  of  the  April  25  Cleveland  Press  May  1  increased  its  subscription  rates  t^t^employment  compensation  during 
ng  The  Home  Front  in  the  lower  by  carrier  from  85  cents  a  month  to  $1.  ’  * 

right  hand  corner.  Carrier  rates  per  week  were  raised 

from  20  to  23  cents  and  the  Sunday 
paper  to  7  cents  instead  of  5. 

■The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
and  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  have 
increased  their  carrier  delivery  rates 
from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  week. 

The  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune  in- 

nine  inches  deep.  creased  its  subscription  price  for  six  _ 

_ ^ _  The  two  sides  of  the  publication  are  carrier  delivered  papers  from  15  to  20  the  courts. 

Those  who  made  up  back  to  back  to  permit  easy  cents  per  week.  The  News-Tribune  •pbe  boa 

W.  K.  Leath-  clipping  for  inclosure  into  personal  publishes  Sunday  morning  and  five  pQ  y,ay 

letters  of  Clevelanders  to  friends  and  afternoons  a  week,  omitting  Saturdays,  entitled  to 

relatives  in  the  service.  The  feature.  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  other  prov: 
to  be  published  each  Saturday,  will  World-News  raissed  their  carrier  de-  affected  un 


their  period  of  unemployment. 

This  decision  reverses  a  ruling  of 
John  D.  Petree,  director  of  the  st«b 
department,  who  held  during  the  strike 
that  non-striking  employes  of  the  Post 
were  out  of  work  “due  directly”  to  • 
labor  dispute  and  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  state  compensation  od 
were  not  entitled  to  unemploymoBt 
compensation.  Petree,  if  he  desiros. 
can  take  the  appeal  board’s  decision  to 


weekly;  more  frequently  if  the  need  events  on  the  home  front,  made  its 
arises.  appearance  here  today  in  the  Cleve- 

■  land  Press.  Edited  by  William 

Miller,  rewrite  man  and  former  Nie- 
SEEK  OKLA.  OrrTCES  man  fellow,  the  publication  appears 
Eight  Oklahoma  newspaper  men  will  on  Pages  1  and  2  of  the  Press,  occupy- 
be  involved  in  the  forthcoming  state  ing  a  space  four  columns  wide  and 
elections  with  six  seeking  nomination 
for  state  and  national  legislative  posts 
and  two  being  holdovers. 
will  be  candidates  are; 
erock,  publisher  of  the  Perry  Daily 
Journal,  for  congress  in  the  eighth  dis¬ 
trict;  Paul  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Antlers  American  and  veteran  state 

senator,  for  congress  in  the  fourth  dis-  BIDDLE  REASSURES 

w  S’  P'^bhsher  of  the  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April 

Woodward  County  Journal,  for  state  i  .  xu  x 

senator;  J.  T.  Daniel,  publUher  of  the  .  his  assurance  diat  newsp 
Ryan  Leader  and  Jefferson  county  „  ^  anguage  m  w  ic  ey 
house  member  for  state  senator;  federal  Gover^en  The  D 
James  C.  Nance,  publisher  of  the  .^®P-  Samuel  A  Weiss  of  I 
Purcell  Register,  for  the  senate;  and  Using  companies  have  deeme 
Boyd  Cowden,  former  manager  of  the  foreign  language  publications 
Chandler  News-Publicist,  for  re-elec-  discriminate  suppression.  I 
tion.  The  holdovers  are  E.  F.  Cor-  seditious  newspapers  will  be 
nels  of  Sayre  and  Bill  Logan,  staff  are  printed,  but  those  loyal 
member  of  the  Lawton  Morning  Press,  the  Government.” 
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Papers  Published 
In  Philippines 
After  Bataan  Fell 

A  dispatch  from  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  Frank  Hewlett  this  week 
revealed  that  free  Philippine  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  publish  as  late  as 
April  13 — four  days  after  the  fall  of 
Bataan. 

Hewlett,  who  was  removed  from 
Corregidor  fortress  to  Australia  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Bataan  resistance,  said  the  Iloilo 
Times  still  was  receiving  and  publish¬ 
ing  UP.  dispatches  in  mid- April.  A 
copy  of  the  April  13  edition  reached 
Corregidor  from  Panay  Island. 

"It  survived  as  a  free  organ,” 


V*  ‘  Picture  Chief  Is  Honored 

^  Dinner  .  .  . 

of  Scroll 

V  V  m  ^  Robert  P.  Dorman,  general  manager 

I  of  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  was  hon- 

M  V  B  cred  at  a  beefsteak  party  at  the  Park 

"W  ‘-j  ^  in  .  *««  ^  Central  Hotel  in  New  York  on  April 

^*^**^^^^®**^^^***^^^*'**^®®®**— service  with  NEA-Acme.  At  the  din- 

BOB  DORMAN  HONORED  FOR  25  YEARS'  SERVICE  tendered  him  by  his  co-workers, 

D-ii  c  -iL  j  L  !•  j.  L  •  i.  II  •  j  L  I  Dorman  was  presented  with  a  scroll. 

Bill  Smith,  desk  man,  acting  as  dinner  chairman,  presenting  scroll  signed  by  employes  •  j  ^  ,, 

of  Acme  Newspictures  and  NEA  Service,  to  Robert  P.  Dorman,  general  manager  of  ^  ,  j  •  ’  u-  u  i. 

Acme,  at  beefsteak  oartv  held  to  honor  Dorman's  comoletion  of  25  vears  of  service  the  high  regard  m  which  he 


BOB  DORMAN  HONORED  FOR  25  YEARS'  SERVICE 


11  survwea  as  a  iree  organ.  Acme,  at  beefsteak  party  held  to  honor  Dorman's  completion  of  25  years  of  service  , 
Hewlett  said,  only  Acme-NEA,  at  the  Park  Central  Hotel,  New  York,  April  26.  L.  to  r,:  Harry  Cohen.  “Old. 

than  the  Cebu  Herald  and  Advertiser  manager;  Whitney  C.  Raines,  editor,  Washington  Bureau;  Harold  Blumenfeld,  Go 

which  continued  to  publish  American  editor;  William  B,  Springfield,  manager,  Philadelphia  Bureau;  Mr,  Dorman;  M.  J.  Tall, 

dispatches  until  the  Japanese  landed  Ackerman,  photographer;  Smith;  Frank  J.  Marfa,  production  manager,  and  Robert  L.  rnan  ai 

Anfil  ft**  B _ J? _ ’ 


there  on  April  8.” 

In  New  York,  U.P.  executives  ex- 
plained  that  the  regular  radio  trans- 
mission  of  news  from  San  Francisco  ^ 
to  the  Far  East  has  continued  without  ” 
interruption  since  Dec.  7  and  that  the  "^^y 


Beard,  Telephoto  director. 

MURRAY  IN  WAR  lOB  "Lost  Battalion"  of 

Wasmincton,  April  30— Milton  Mur-  C^OT,  in  Flirrtrwi 

ray,  president  of  the  American  News-  *  Oeeii  ill  CiUxOpc 


Cebu  and  Iloilo  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  were  receiving  dispatches  until 
the  Japanese  entered  Panay  and  Cebu. 

■ 

Meeting  Held  on 
Chester  Guild  Strike 

In  an  effort  to  settle  the  six-months’ 
old  strike  against  the  Chester  (Pa.) 


Got  Dempsey-Gibbons  Scoop 

Tall,  stout,  bespectacled  Bob  Dor¬ 
man,  an  inveterate  pipe  smoker,  began 
his  career  with  NEA-Acme  as  a  writ¬ 
er  and  photographer  for  NEA  Service 
in  1917.  Although  he  was  hardly  30, 
he  had  already  packed  a  wealth  of 
experience  into  his  photographic 
career.  Bom  in  Oak  Harbor,  Mich.,  on 


paper  Guild,  has  joined  the  War  Sav-  The  U.  S.  correspondents  remain-  career.  Bom  in  Oak  Harbor,  Mich.,  on 

ings  Staff  as  a  consultant  on  press  ing  in  the  neutral  capitals  of  Western  March  23,  1885,  he  had  not  only  cov- 

relations,  and  will  serve  without  com-  Europe  are  the  “lost  battalion”  of  the  ered  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico,  but, 
pensation.  He  is  on  the  Detroit  Times.  American  press  corps  covering  this  starting  in  1913,  had  joined  the  famous 
■  far-flimg  war,  according  to  one  of  peasant  rebel’s  band  as  a  soldier- 

N.  Y.  State  Publishers  their  confreres,  Roscoe  Snipes,  of  the  photographer.  Before  the  Villa  episode 
*  TtiT  Til  United  Press,  who  returned  April  24  became  a  past  chapter  in  his  work. 

Change  B^eetiug  Plans  by  dipper  from  Lisbon.  Dorman  was  to  cover  the  other  side 

Changes  in  plans  for  the  June  and  Snipes  was  Madrid  manager  for  of  the  story — accompanying  Cjeneral 

September  conventions  of  the  New  U.P.  for  two  years.  He  left  March  10  Pershing  on  the  punitive  expedition 


Times  by  the  Times  unit  of  the  Phila-  y^rk  State  Publishers  Association,  for  home  but  marked  time  in  Lisbon  into  Mexico 
delphia-Camden  local  of  the  Amen-  v,,,  war  woro  until  Aoril  20  until  he  could  eet  nas-  During  th 


aeipma-i^amaen  loMi  oi  ine  Ameri-  about  by  the  war,  were  until  April  20  until  he  could  get  pas-  During  the  first  World  War,  Dor- 

can  Newspaper  Guild,  the  first  n^t-  ^  jl  gi  by  the  association’s  sage  on  a  clipper.  No  American  corre-  man  ewered  the  American  scene  for 

mg  between  management  and  guild  committee  in  New  York  spondent  remains  in  Lisbon  on  active  NEA.  Then  came  a  series  of  writmg- 

representatives  before  a  three-man  present  conditions  the  committee  duty,  only  a  few  British  newspaper-  photographing  assignments  which  took 

deddT  wa?ra1;;Tjun^^^  men,  he  Lid.  Lisbon  lost  its  Kr-  him  over  halfof  theworld.  Ifecov- 

A«rii^^  a  day  and  a  half  instead  of  the  usual  tance  m  one  of  the  crossroads  of  the 


Washington  was  held  April  29.  a  j  a  ki  »  «  world.”  insofar  as  newsDaoermen  are  same  year  he  interviewed  an 

In  an  all-<fey  meeting  the  case  was  Both  ^  concLed,  because  Por^u^ese  cen-  obscure,  fanatical  party  leader  in  Ger- 

reviewed  and  May  6  was  set  as  the  in  oepiemoer.  ooui  wm  uc  ,  c  a  manv  named  Adolf  Hitler  Also  in 

d.te  tor  a«>ther’^oonloro„oe  Wore  Md  thU  year  in  Syrac;^  It  was  ^JP  W.me  too  heavy  tor  Amer-  ^S^n  a  Si  JiSe/on?  field, 

to  panel,  comprised  of  Frank  Walsh,  customary  tor  years  to  hold  the  tall  ,h.  .w  scored  a  beat  with  pictures  ot  the 

chairman,  and  Judge  E.  T.  Bell  and  meeting  at  a  summer  resort.  Lake  In  speaking  of  the  lost  battalion  of  , 


Chairman,  and  Judge  E.  T.  Bell  and  meexing  at  a  summer  .e=,orh.  ^  Dempsey -Gibbons  fight,  making  a 

Frank  Sheehan.  Representing  the  George,  but  because  of  the  tire  situa-  the  press,  Snipes  said  the  American  photo¬ 
management  were  Charles  R.  Long,  tion  the  committee  decided  to  shift  corre^ndents  in  Switzerland.  Vichy  Shdby,  Mont, 

totamw  ihi.  tn  »vraou«o  where  a  and  Madrid  were  isolated  from  the  Brapns  irom  oneioy,  mom. 


management  were  Charles  R.  Long,  tion  the  committee  decided  to  shiit 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times,  this  meeting  to  Syracuse,  where  a 
which  has  been  suspended  since  the  larger  attendance  is  expected. 


strike  was  called  Nov.  5, 1941;  E.  Wal¬ 
lace  Chadwick,  attorney  and  secretary 


rger  attendance  is  expected.  real  action  of  the  war.  Furthermore,  Joined  Acino  in  1926 

It  is  planned  to  conduct  the  meet-  I'®  wondered  and  “they  are  probably  Among  Dorman’s  outstanding  as- 
forum  basis.  Publishers  wondering  too”  how  they  are  going  to  signments  during  the  next  few  years 


of  the  TimesT’ErAT'HoWii, ivull  invited  to  bring  with  them  get  out  eventually.  were  coverages  of  the  round-the- 

tomey,  and  Frederick  R.  Long,  ’Hmes  their  advertising  and  circulation  man-  ^ter  living  for  two  years  in  a  world  fliers  in  Labrador  in  1924;  the 
business  manager.  agers,  or  any  other  department  heads,  rationed  country.  Snipes  returned  Honduras  revolution  in  the  same  year; 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  international  repre-  to  attend  sessions  dealing  with  their  home  to  find  that  he  couldn’t  replace  the  Hall-Mills  trial;  and  the  ^ke 
sentative:  Arthur  Riordan,  president,  particular  fields.  portable  typewriter  in  New  York.  Denmark  _arsenal  explosion  in  1926. 


tomey,  and  Frederick  R.  Long,  ’Hmes  their  advertising  and  circulation  man- 
business  manager.  agers,  or  any  other  department  heads. 


Wilbur  E.  Bade,  international  repre-  tc  attend  sessior 
sentative;  Arthur  Riordan,  president,  particular  fields. 
Philadelphia-Ctamden  Guild;  Ray  Sixty-five  pu 


Sixty-five  publishers,  newspaper  His  former  portable  he  sold  in  Spain 


It  was  in  1926  that  Dorman  went 


Goldsmith  and  Raymond  Nelson,  representatives  and  guests  attended  2.000  pesetas  ($160)  because  it  Acme  Newspictur«  as  general 
gmldsmen;  William  Rodgers,  ANG  the  association’s  sixth  annual  luncheon  would  have  taken  14  pounds  of  his  manager  Since  then  he  has  cover^ 
treasurer,  and  E.  S.  Magnin,  chairman  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  April  22.  15-p)ound  baggage  allowance  on  the  o'"  directed  the  coverage  of  nearly 

.f  ai  •«  «  ..  .  •  .1?.  ^  •  1  kite  ai70TTt  who  Tl2lTl/\TlShl 


of  the  Times  guild  unit,  were  present 
for  the  guild. 

■ 

COAST  DAILY  SOLD 


Miss  Anne  Diamond,  Syracuse  Uni-  clipper,  hnipes  also  told  ot  paying 
versity  journalism  senior  whose  mon-  $1.10  a  pack  for  American  cigarettes, 
ograph  on  daily  newspaper  public  $2-25  a  drink  for  Scotch  when  it  was 


clipper.  Snipes  also  told  of  paying  ®very  major  event  on  the  national 
$1.10  a  pack  for  American  cigarettes,  and  international  scen^  He  has  been 


service  achievements  won  the  ANPA’s  available— which  wasn’t  very  often,' 


on  hand  for  every  Presidential  in¬ 
auguration  since  President  Wilson’s 


Sale  of  the  Colton  (Cal.)  Courier  to  gold  medal  and  $1,000  prize,  was  a  .  „  j  i.  «  u  i 

a  trio  of  new  owners  was  announced  guest  of  honor,  together  with  J.  D.  made  with  coffee  and  rnalt-  a  break- 

last  week  by  Frank  S.  and  Verna  Bamum,  former  publisher  of  the  mst  dnnk  which  sounds  and  is  hor- 

Gates  Hosfelt,  publishers  of  the  eve-  Syrtumse  Post-Standard,  and  M.  Lyle  rible. 


Gates  Hosfelt,  publishers  of  the  eve-  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  M.  Lyle 
ning  daily  for  Uie  last  20  years.  New  Spencer,  dean  of  Syracuse  University’s 
owners  are  H.  M.  Guy,  who  will  be  journalism  school.  President  James 


and  of  drinking  a  coffee  substitute  second,  m  1916,  and,  m  a  widely  dif- 
made  with  coffee  and  malt-“a  break-  missed  only  one  or 

fast  drink  which  sounds  and  is  hor-  f 

_:li  I.  Dormans  job  has  carried  him  all 


KICKS  CAMERA— JAILED 


over  the  world,  many  of  his  trips 
being  made  in  the  process  of  covering 
historic  events — such  as  the  maiden 


a  silent  partner,  W.  S.  Guy,  who  will  E.  Stiles,  Rockville  Centre  Nassau  Boston,  April  27 — Joseph  McDon-  voyage  of  the  Normandie  or  the  in 
in  charge  of  the  mechanical  de-  Daily  Review  Star,  briefly  reviewed  aid,  driver  of  a  truck  distributing  So-  auguration  of  a  new  clipper  route. 
Partment,  and  C.  K.  Dooley,  who  will  the  association’s  work  since  Jan.  1.  cial  Justice,  was  convicted  today  of  Today,  starting  his  second  quarte 

he  publisher  and  business  manager.  — destroying  the  camera  of  a  Boston  century  with  NEA-Acme,  Bob  Dorma: 


H.  M.  Guy  is  former  owner  of  the 
Upland  (Cal.)  News  and  Glendora 
(C^al.)  Gleaner.  Dooley  goes  to  the 
new  job  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Press, 
and  formerly  was  part  owner  of  the 
Lancaster  (Cal.)  Ledger-Gazette. 

■ 

abitibi  to  appeal 

Permission  to  appiear  to  the  Privy 
Council  against  an  Ontario  Appeal 
Court  decision  upholding  a  judgment 
ordering  sale  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  assets,  was  granted 
unanimously  April  28  by  Ontario 
Court  of  Appeal. 


Steal  Matrices 

THIEVES  broke  info  the  plant  of  the 
Peru  (III.)  Daily  Newt-Herald 
Tuesday  night  and  stole  several 
magazines  containing  brass  matrices 
and  jimmied  other  type  setting 
machines.  Managing  Editor  Charles 
Millar  warned  publishers  that  the 
thieves  may  be  planning  similar  rob¬ 
beries  on  other  newspapers.  Despite 
the  handicap  the  News-Herald  was 
able  to  get  its  Wednesday  edition 
out. 


cial  Justice,  was  convicted  today  of  Today,  starUng  his  second  quarter 
destroying  the  camera  of  a  Boston  century  with  NEA-Acme,  Bob  Dorman 
Herald  photographer  who  attempted  carries  on  his  ample  shoulders  the 
to  take  his  picture  and  was  sentenced  responsibility  for  covering  by  camera 
to  three  months  in  the  House  of  Cor-  a  world  engaged  in  the  greatest  war 
rection.  The  photographer,  Arthur  in  history. 

Hansen,  testified  that  McDonald  e 

kicked  the  camera  out  of  his  hands.  PRICE  BROS.  ET.ECT 


TO  BROADCAST  NEWS 


PRICE  BROS.  ELECT 

Quebec,  April  27 — Edward  Flynn, 
Quebec,  was  elected  to  the  post  of 


Newark,  N.  J.,  April  27— Starting  vice-president  in  charge  of  production 
today,  the  Newark  Evening  News  will  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Price  Broth- 
broadcast  news  bulletins  every  hour  ers  &  Company,  Limited,  held  here 
on  the  hour  over  Radio  Station  WAAT.  last  week.  Shareholders  approved  of 
The  broadcasts,  on  a  24-hour  basis,  the  recent  financial  statement  issued 
weekdays  and  Sundays,  will  be  non-  by  the  company,  and  all  officers  and 
commercial.  They  will  originate  in  directors  were  re-elected.  All  divi- 


the  Newark  News  office. 


dend  arrears  have  been  settled. 
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Army  Air  Corps 
Ads  Bring 
New  Recruits 

New  York  Applicants 
Tripled  Alter  First 
Copy  Runs 


AGENCIES  MERGE 

Effective  May  1,  Wortman,  Barton  & 


aI'V-  S  CoTinc:  »d  Biton  i  Gi55  Inc: 

"in  comb™  u.™  busbms.  and  par- 


ings  Wartime  Problems,  What  Hap-  AGENCIES  MERGE  CoTTim^rr^ 

During  the  Last  Effective  May  1,  Wortman,  Barton  &  CO  l^epi. 

u.  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Barton  &  Goold,  Inc.,  TTv«^e 

wiU  combine  their  business  and  per-  UrgeS  OOntmUeCl 

Brand  Advertising 

^5  -D»lS?,a“'L''"A^a?  .  Soys  Food  Packers 

the  War — ^What  About  Advertising?”  ^  ,  Must  Protect  Their 

Samples  of  typical  wartime  adver-  Compaign  '  Investments  in  Names 

tisme  are  eiven  m  the  studv.  Not  ^ 


tising  are  given  in  the  study.  Not  ^  ^ 

Here’s  a  newspaper  success  story  issued  for  profit,  the  book  is  available  T 

lat  may  help  win  the  war:  3t  cost,  $1.  Jr  iOmOXOS  JjOCCEI 


that  may  help  win  the  war: 

The  Army  Air  Corps  launched  a  new 
drive  in  newspapers  on  April  25,  seek¬ 
ing  recruits  from  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Over  300  daily  and  college 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Civilian  Defense 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  27 — An  in- 


Says  Food  Packers 
Must  Protect  Their 
Investments  in  Names 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27— Food 
packers  have  been  counselled  by  tht 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  fol- 
low  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
protect  their  investments  in  brand 
names  by  continuing  advertising. 

“If  the  saleability  of  advertised  mei- 


lilTMaJ 


SCllUUid.  OW  \*«»**jr  a.tA*  TirmMAnT%  IWr  TUTAQTTTQ  \r\na  nroci  A  .  ; - r.  . - ,  --  -  AA«AAAAX,0  WAAMAAUAAie  aVAVCAWlOUlS. 

newspapers  were  used  to  appeal  to  m.  MA£>iua,  wce-presi-  tensive  advertising  campaign  to  pro-  “If  the  saleability  of  advertised  mer- 

dent  and  manager  of  the  New  York  ^ote  civilian  defense  here  has  been  chandise  is  to  be  maintained,  people 
- - - — I  office  of  Lord  &  ^omas,  has  ^n  launched  under  sponsorship  of  the  San  must  be  told  continually  of  the  hi^ 


^ted  an  executive  vice-president.  Antonio  Advertising  Club.  quality  of  the  merchandise  bearing 

pie  pection  of  WALTra  J.  Wra,  who  Using  paid  newspaper  space  among  specific  brand  names,”  warns  a  state- 

copy  director  of  the  Jiew  Q^^gj.  media,  the  campaign  has  been  ment  issued  under  the  signature  d 
lork  Office,  as  a  vice-president  of  the  financed  with  a  city  appropriation  of  Nathan  D.  Golden  of  the  Department 
agency  is  also  announced.  $5,200  made  at  the  request  of  the  ad  staff.  “Past  history  has  shown  that 

Mr.  Masius  joined  Lord  &  Thomas  club.  Directly  in  charge  of  the  pro-  the  buying  public  forgets  quickly, 
in  1926  and  was  made  a  vice-president  gram  is  the  club’s  committee  on  civil-  Firms  which  temporarily  neglect  ot 
in  1929.  For  some  years  he  was  resi-  ian  defense  public  relations  headed  by  abandon  their  advertising  programs 
dent  in  London  as  managing  director  Jack  O’Brien,  a  former  newspaper  are  seldom  able  to  rebuild  them.  Hien 
of  the  European  business  of  the  man.  is  always  the  danger  of  not  educating 

agency.  He  was  made  manager  of  the  The  civilian  defense  promotion  pro-  many  new  consumers  which  be- 


agency.  He  was  made  manager  of  the  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

New  York  Office  in  1940.  Mr.  Weir,  ject  is  designed  first  to  awaken  the  come  the  buying  public  each  yeai. 
prior  to  coming  to  Lord  &  Thomas,  community  to  wartime  dangers  and  ^  major  wartime  contribution  whidi 
was  with  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  and  requirements  and,  then,  to  educate  advertising  can  make,  says  the  Golden 
previously  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  people  in  various  phases  of  home  statement,  is  information  on  better 
Inc.  defense.  One  of  the  first  display  ads  ways  of  using  machinery,  time  saving 

H.  G.  Selby,  for  the  past  12  years  called  for  air  raid  warden  recruits,  methods  that  can  be  adopted^^  labor 
director  of  media  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  with  outlined  the  duties  told  how,  when 

offices  in  Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago  where  to  enroll  m  warden  tram-  attachments  or  new  operating  tricks, 
and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  bwn  com-  m®  classes.  Other  services  were  to  ^  . 

missioned  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air  be  supported  m  the  order  of  their  ChlCagO  Ad  Club 
Forces  and  will  report  for  active  duty  need,  according  to  OBnen. 


is  always  the  danger  of  not  educating 
the  many  new  consumers  which  be- 


at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May 
men  between  18  and  26  to  sign  up  for  jg  Captain  Selby  was  commissioned 


officers’  training. 


Community  Mootings 

Supplementing  the  advertising  and 


Chicago  Ad  Club 
Makes  Annual  Awards 

Chicago,  April  29 — Pillsbury  Floui 


a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  dur-  publicity  program  was  a  series  of  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  was 


Twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  ing  the  World  War  and  later  served  community  meetings  on  the  theory  awarded  first  place  for  the  best  ra- 

ads  ran  in  New  York,  three  times  as  seven  months  in  France  as  a  private  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  was  to  tional  newspaper  campaign  in  the  third 

many  applicants  swarmed  the  New  and  corporal  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  awaken  the  neighborhoods — where  annual  advertising  awards  contest 

York  recruiting  office  as  appeared  in  a  Corps-  the  people  live — to  the  crisis.  The  ad  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Federated 

previous  ordinary  day.  -^e  next  day  The  appointment  of  Paul  Wass-  committee  order^  50  000  book-  Advertising  Club.  Presentation  of 

the  figure  was  still  tripled  the  normal  mansdorf  as  advertising  manager  of  civilian  defeiwe  m  more  than  90  award  winners  m  aD 

quota,  and  as  this  is  written  no  letup  ^he  General  Electric  fppliance  and  ^  ft  fh/L^Sub 

is  foreseen.  merchandise  denartment^  nlastics  di-  distributed  at  the  gatherings.  at  toe  ad  club  luncheon. 

„  ,  .,  ...  .  C“Sii“ise  oeparmem s  piasucs  ai  Antonio  camnaian  oric-  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  was 

Results  from  other  cities  are  not  vision  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  effective  .  Mionio  campaign  orig  j. j  tv,- fir-cfbnnnrs 

available  and  actual  figiu-es  might  be  April  15,  has  been  announced  by  W.  “?®^®d  after  Col.  John  R  Reynolds,  piUsburv  Rit  Products  Coroora- 

interesting  to  the  enemy.  However,  H.  Milton,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  plas-  «vilian  defense  director  here  was  a  J?,  “^ST^rle  lSSi  toe  X 

Philadelphia  reporte  a  big  gam  m  tics  division.  W.  D.  Haywn,  who  until  agency,  was  given  hoLrable  mention 

apphcations  received  followmg  sim-  recently  was  manager  of  plastics  di-  a^istance  in  to  orainaung  national  newsnaner  camnaid 

ilar  advertising  in  that  city,  and  toe  vision  advertising,  is  now  with  toe  locally,  "^e  club  re--  j  ^  Chicaao 

War  Department  to  Washington  to-  armed  forces.  K^t  toZ7oSoming  New"  ant^Ld^fclf I  * 

dicates  that  it  is  well  nleased  with  the  _ :_i _ _ t  oy  request  to  me  lorincoming  conven-  > _  _ 


War  Department  to  Washington  to-  armed  forces. 

dicates  that  it  is  well  pleased  with  the  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
campaign.  qI  i>irectors,  R.  L.  Sperber  has  been 

The  campaign,  handled  through  N.  elected  vice-president  to  charge  of 


At  a  special  meeting  of  toe  Board  Advertising  Federation  of 

of  Directors,  R.  L.  Sperber  has  been  America. 


m  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  local  de- 

partment  store,  won  first  honors  tor 

„  J.  ' .  .  J  i  J  i  the  best  local  newspaper  campaign  and 

Radio  time  has  been  donated  for  the  s 


Marshall  Field  &  Company  was  given 


until  toe  end  of  May.  Products,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario.  Mr.  ^  gh-ir.  a  award  for  the  best  local  news- 

For  toe  present  toe  navy,  which  Sperber  joined  toe  company  as  ad-  termed  “cost  of  production”  honorable  mention  in 

made  big  use  of  newspapers  to  1941,  vertistog  manager  to  1936,  and  become  cards  and  sound  trucks  '  newspaper  campaign  ffivi- 

io  confining  its  advertising  to  college  sales  manager  three  years  later.  also  were  employed,  the  latter  espe-  *1° 

-  r  •  •  Appointment  of  J.  H  DmNS  for-  cially  advantageous  at  community  prepared  by  MotogomerJ^  Warf’s^ 

The  M^itime  Comm^sion  recently  mer  public  relations  and  public^^^^  meetings.  department,  in  the  local 

completed  a  cam^ign  in  20  newspa-  rector  of  J.  Stirlmg  Getehell  Agency  No  advertising  agency  fees  are  be-  newspaper  campaign  division.  An 

pers  m  the  South  and  on  the  West  m  Detroit,  as  director  of  public  rela-  ing  paid  and  the  committeemen  are  honorable  mention  in  toe  newspaper 

Coast,  seeking  recruits  for  officers  tmns  for  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  was  giving  their  services.  On  toe  com-  division  was  also  given  toe  Chicago 

training  schools.  Results  of  toe  cam-  announced  today  by  Ernest  R-  Breech,  mittee  with  O’Brien  are  Jack  Mill-  Title  &  Trust  Company  and  its  agency, 

paign  have  not  been  announced  and  Bendix  president.  At  toe  same  time  burg,  George  Hewing.  Walter  Zahrt,  Earle  Ludgin  Inc. 


ads  now  are  confined  to  magazines.  Mr.  Breech  announced  that  H.  L.  Joe  Musgrave,  Robert  Walker  and  the  national  magazine  campaign 

■  Sharlock  is  appointed  Director  of  Ad-  Leroy  Swartzkopf.  section,  first  award  was  given  to  Amer* 

Book  on.  "AdvOrtisinCf vertistog,  and  will  continue  this  oper-  ■  ican  Meat  Institute  and  its  agency,  Leo 

T  1  •  *¥n  •  II  ^  present  company  offices  h«th  TUIL'L'TTM/^  Burnett  Company,  Inc.  S.  C.  John- 

Job  m  This  ^  south  Bend,  Indiana.  ANA  SPRING  B^EETING  gQj^  ^  Son,  Inc.,  won  first  honors  for 

A  70-Daee  studv  “Advertisinv’s  Joh  JR-.  formerly  con-  The  A^ociation  of  National  Adver-  the  best  national  magazine  advertise- 

in  This  Wa^’ has  ^ecTOtirbe^  nected  with  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  "'ent,  prepared  by  Needham,  Loui* 


ANA  SPRING  MEETING 

The  Association  of  National  Adver- 


In  the  national  magazine  campaign 
section,  first  award  was  given  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute  and  its  agency,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.  S.  C.  John' 
son  &  Son,  Inc.,  won  first  honors  for 
the  best  national  magazine  advertise- 


5,.  priaiSion  of  ««  AivertU-  C?«n>ry  Club,  %e,  N  Y.  All  ao^ions 

bT  Ford  foS  i"8Aeancy.  w.ll  bo  closed.  The  role  of  advert».ng 


J.  .  ,  on  •  . ,  in  war  will  be  toe  chief  topic  for  dis-  - 

director  of  public  relatioris  of  the  Pa-  K^har®  P-  Hou^,  vice-president  cussion.  Conferences  will  be  held  by  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  newspap« 
^c  Coast  Petroleuin  Indiwtry.  Dis-  of  Harold  Cabot,  Boston  agency,  has  groups  representing  newspapers,  radio,  publishers  representative,  this  week 
tnbution  is  to  member  clubs  of  toe  received  a  commission  as  first  lieu-  magazines,  car  cards,  outdoor,  and  announced  it  will  occupy  on  May  1 
aMTOiation,  and  ^bscribep  to  toe  tenant  in  the  army.  direct  mail.  Carleton  Healy,  vice-  new  and  larger  quarters  at  345  Madi' 

/^vancement  of  Busmess  program.  Ethel  Harris  Gregory,  formerly  president  of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  is  son  Avenue,  moving  from  220  East 
Points  covered  include  Advertis-  (Continued  on  page  30)  program  committee  chairman.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


J.  B.  POWERS  MOVES 


Points  covered  include 


for  may  2.  1942 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SORVEY 

National  Advertisers  Take 
Price  Ceilings  in  Stride 


By  R.  M.  DOBOE 

first  reaction  of  advertisers  to 
the  OPA  order  freezing  prices  at 
March  levels  is  that  this  is  just  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  hard  knoclu  to  be 
expected  during  the  war. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  considered  a 
very  hard  blow.  Many  retailers,  par- 
ticuiarly  in  the  grocery  field,  are 
howling  that  the  blow  was  below  the 
belt.  They  claim  that  the  retailer  was 
not  given  sufficient  time  to  adjust  his 
prices  to  the  manufacturer’s  increased 
prices. 

Some  of  the  retailers  associations 
say  that  the  price  ceiling  on  about 
75%  of  food  products  and  almost  all 
items  affecting  living  costs,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  many  casualties  in  their  ranks. 

Just  Another  Worry 
By  and  large,  however,  the  big  re¬ 
tailers,  including  department  stores, 
and  the  big  advertisers  in  the  food, 
drug,  and  other  affected  industries 
take  the  attitude  that  there  are  far 
more  serious  things  to  worry  about 
now  than  price  ceilings.  Shortages,  to 
name  only  one. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  reaction  of 
one  retailer  who  knows  his  depart¬ 
ment  stores; 

“Price  ceilings  may  affect  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  what  we  are  worrying 
about  now  is  the  report,  supposedly 
from  government  sources,  that  there 
will  be  $14,000,000,000  less  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods  available  this  year. 

“If  this  is  true,  there  will  be  an 
acute  scarcity  of  many  items,  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  include  Aat  the 
same  degree  of  advertising  as  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  will  not  be  necessary. 

“Newspapers  will  probably  take  a 
hell  of  a  licking.  But  not  just  because 
of  price  ceilings.  Shortages  have  al¬ 
ready  cut  the  necessity  for  much  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Increased  purchasing 
power  has  made  it  all  the  more  easy 
to  sell  goods,  with  a  minimum  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  now  comes  the  OPA 
*nd  slaps  a  ceiling  on  Just  about  all 
prices.  In  nuiny  cases,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  stores  where  big  reserves 


other  month  is  not  long  enough  to 
allow  for  the  time  lag  between  man¬ 
ufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
prices.  Secondly,  March  was  the 
month  when  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  were  raising  their  prices 
while  the  retailer  held  his  compara¬ 
tively  stationary  as  a  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  OPA. 

The  retailers  would  have  preferred 
at  least  a  two  months  period.  They 
were  taken  all  the  more  by  surprise 
since  they  had  heard  rumors  that  the 
OPA  would  go  all  the  way  back  to 
November  when  calculating  ceilings. 

In  spite  of  their  squawks,  men  in 
the  retailer’s  associations  say  that  ad¬ 
vertising  reductions  will  come  more 
from  shortages  than  price  limitations. 
One  man,  who  represents  22  stores  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  points  out 
that  because  price  promotion  will  be 
out,  more  ingenuity  will  be  needed  in 
retail  copy,  with  emphasis  on  style, 
service,  and  quality. 

In  any  case,  the  retailer’s  problem 
is  individual.  It  is  hard  to  generalize. 
But,  as  one  man  points  out,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  retailer  with  a  fixed 
ceiling  on  his  price,  has  a  wonderful 
excuse  to  give  the  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  And  this  man  thinks  it  more  of 
an  excuse  than  a  valid  reason. 
National  Advartisnr  in  Better  Spot 
Turning  from  the  localized  retailer 
problems  to  the  national  aspects  of 
the  big  food  and  drug  advertisers,  the 
situation  appears  more  cheerful. 

An  agency  man  points  out  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  does  not  deal  with 
prices,  that  nationally  advertised 
products  use  their  appeal  more  on 
quality  and  service.  Advertising,  he 
says,  tends  to  stabilize  prices  and  helps 
the  retailer  to  get  the  maximum  price. 
Therefore,  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  able  to  maintain  prices 
at  a  comparatively  high  level,  and 
consequently  the  profit  margin  still 
is  intact. 

None  of  the  big  food,  drug,  and 
tobacco  advertisers  who  discussed  the 


he’s  going  to  begin  to  lose  his  market.” 

It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the 
price  ceilings  are  going  to  make  it 
pretty  tough  for  many  of  those  food 
advertisers  who  have  been  wrestling 
with  packaging  problems  resulting 
from  the  tin  order  and  have  just  re¬ 
cently  begun  to  promote  new  items  to 
replace  old  stand-bys  like  pork  and 
beans. 

Prices  on  these  new  items  were  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  in  March, 
but  now,  unless  some  adjustment  is 
made,  this  first  price,  which  in  many 
cases  was  merely  introductory,  be¬ 
comes  the  ceiling. 

One  of  the  biggest  soap  advertisers 
answers  a  query  on  the  price  ceiling 
with  this  statement: 

No  Chang*  for  Soap  Company 
“We  cannot  see  how  the  price  ceil¬ 
ings  recently  announced  wrill  material¬ 
ly  change  our  previously  expressed 
decision  to  vigorously  advertise  and 
promote  our  products  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.” 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  toilet 
products  sends  this  message: 

“Since  price  is  not  the  basis  of  ap¬ 
peal  for  sale  of  our  merchandise,  we 
do  not  expect  any  new  effect  on  our 
advertising  appropriation  as  a  result 
of  the  latest  price  fixing  regulations. 

“However,  WPB  and  priorities  are 
causing  a  scarcity  of  raw  materials. 
'This  is  our  biggest  problem  and  does 
seriously  affect  our  advertising  plans.” 

Another  big  advertiser  in  the  drug 
line  echoes  this  statement,  pointing 
out  that  prices  in  many  states  are 
already  fixed  by  Fair  Trade  laws,  with 
the  exact  price  left  up  to  the  retailer. 

Thus,  a  drug  item  with  the  price  on 
the  package  printed  as  25  cents  may 
be  sold  in  some  stores  at  a  fair  trade 
minimum  of,  say,  18  cents.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  chains  and 
cut-rates,  where  the  price  would  be 
kept  at  the  minimum,  regardless  of 
price  ceiling. 

However,  the  new  OPA  ceilings 
might  work  hardships  on  the  drug¬ 
gist  who  featured  an  advertised  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  fair  trade  minimum  during 
all  or  most  of  March,  possibly  using 
the  item  as  a  “loss  leader”  to  attract 
business. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  new 
regulations,  the  druggist  wrill  have  to 
continue  to  sell  the  item  at  his  high¬ 
est  March  price,  which  might  well  be 
the  fair  trade  minimum. 

The  advertising  manager  of  one  of 


dried  and  green  tobacco  are  exempt 
from  the  ceiling  at  this  time,  except 
that  they  are  limited  to  110%  of  parity. 

“However,  the  government  may  slap 
a  new  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  this  would 
increase  the  price.  Under  this  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  I  think  the  OPA  worild 
allow  an  increase. 

“We  are  paying  more  to  make  cigar¬ 
ettes  today  and  thus  our  profit  is  cut 
dowm.  But  this  is  at  least  partly  offset 
by  increased  sales.” 

AGENCY'S  WAR  SERVICE 

Clients  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  are  being  in¬ 
formed  this  week  that  the  agency  has 
set  up  a  special  war  promotion  service, 
and  that  its  executive  and  creative 
staffs  have  volunteered  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  planning  and  execution 
of  employe  morale-building  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns  particularly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  companies. 
Pointing  out  that  while  the  general 
posters  available  through  WPB  and 
other  sources  do  an  excellent  all- 
over  job,  there  still  remains  the  task 
of  telling  employes  in  various  plants 
about  the  importance  of  their  own 
specific  jobs  in  relation  to  the  total 
effort.  The  agency  announces  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  this  inside-the-com- 
pany  promotion  with  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  it  would  apply  to  promotions  di¬ 
rected  to  the  consumer.  No  charge 
except  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  will 
be  made  to  clients,  the  work  being 
regarded  as  the  agency’s  contribution 
to  the  war  program. 

■ 

MORSE  EXPANDS 

Nine  recent  appointments  of  Morse 
International  as  advertising  agency 
are  announced  by  President  Carl  J. 
Balliett.  Latest  appointment  is  by 
Henningsen  Brothers,  New  York,  pio¬ 
neers  in  commercial  dehydration  of 
eggs  in  this  country.  Neil  Gearon  is 
account  executive.  The  other  accounts 
recently  added  to  the  Morse  list  are 
Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.,  textiles.  New  York; 
Prince  Matchabelli,  perfumes.  New 
York;  the  Ovelmo  Co.,  proprietaries, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Paul  R.  Dillon  Co., 
dairy  products.  New  York;  Le  Claire 
Boat  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Vitamins 
Plus  (export).  New  York;  Ethel  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Inc.,  cosmetics.  New  York;  and 
Snow  Valley,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  which  Morse  has  completed 
a  campaign  on  the  opening  of  its  new 
ski  trails. 


of  merchandise  are  impractical,  this  new  price  ceilings  this  week  wanted  drug  companies  said  this  week, 

will  cut  the  margin  of  profit. 

“This  leaves  the  retailer  with  three 
re^ns  why  he  should  cut  his  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  minimum:  (1)  shortages  in¬ 
sure  a  demand  greater  than  the  sup-  _ ^ _  _ _ 

ply;  (2)  increased  purchasing  power  ing  will  be  definitely  adverse.  March 


their  names  mentioned. 

One  of  the  biggest  food  advertisers 
said:  “The  OPA’s  action  is  going  to 
force  us  to  pull  in  our  horns  on  cer¬ 
tain  products.  The  effect  on  advertis- 


®okes  it  easier  than  ever  to  sell,  and 
(3)  the  profit  incentive  is  reduced.” 
Th*  R*tail*r's  Complaint 
The  retailer  has  plenty  to  complain 
shout.  He  explains  that  months  ago 


is  a  bad  month  on  which  to  peg  the 
prices,  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.  We 
took  losses  on  a  number  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  March,  anticipating  a  price 
increase  later  in  the  year.  Now,  with 


however,  he  felt  that  if  this  situation 
arose,  the  druggist  could  probably  get 
permission  to  sell  the  item  at  the 
package  price.  And,  in  any  case,  this 
would  hardly  affect  ffie  manufacturer’s 
advertising. 

Costs  Have  Increasod 

One  drug  company  executive  said: 

“We  almost  welcome  the  price  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  used 
in  our  products  has  gone  up  steadily 


number  of  these  items.” 
big  food  advertiser  said 


he  bought  some  particular  merchan-  operate  in  in  the  last  few  months.  In  some  cases 

vise  at  a  low  price.  Then  later,  when 
ffie  wholesaler’s  price  advanced,  he 
bought  more.  However,  instead  of 
charging  a  price  commensurate  with 
the  most  recent  wholesaler’s  price,  the 
reteiler  averages  the  low  and  high 
prices  he  paid,  thus  offering  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
could  charge  if  he  based  his  price 
only  on  his  latest  purchase. 

The  retailer  points  out  that  where 
wholesale  prices  have  increased  25%, 
bis  prices  have  advanced  only  some- 
tiling  like  14%.  He  points  out  that 
March  was  a  bad  month  to  set  up  for 
tile  ceiling. 

In  the  first  place,  March,  or  any 


the  red  on 

Another 

that  there  would  be  no  immediate 
change  in  advertising  plans. 

The  reaction  of  a  man  who  is  close 
to  the  food  field  went  like  this:  “Natu¬ 
rally,  there’ll  be  some  bellyaching. 
Some  of  the  retailers  will  take  it  on 
the  chin.  But  I  don’t  see  how  this 
price  ceiling  can  really  put  a  check  to 
food  advertising.  Production  on  most 
items  is  way  up.  Sales  are  going  great 
guns.  Competition  is  as  keen,  if  not 
keener,  than  ever.  You  can’t  tell  me 
that  an  advertiser  is  going  to  let  up 
on  his  promotion  because  prices  are 
stabilized.  The  minute  he  .does  that 


this  increase  has  been  up  to  30%.  Now 
these  increases  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
checked. 

“Of  course,  we  have  had  to  absorb 
the  loss  from  increased  material  and 
production  costs.  To  raise  the  price  on 
any  of  our  heavily  advertised  brands 
would  be  a  major  and  dangerous  oper¬ 
ation.  We  wouldn’t  attempt  it  even  if 
there  were  no  ceiling.” 

Here  is  a  tobacco  man’s  reaction  to 
the  price  ceiling  regulation: 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  will  effect  our 
advertising.  The  OPA  set  a  ceiling  on 
wholesale  tobacco  prices  back  in  De¬ 
cember  and  this  week’s  action  does 
not  change  it.  However,  prices  on 


WOMEN'S  AD  AWARDS 

Seven  young  women  received  schol¬ 
arship  awards  and  honorable  mention 
for  their  work  in  completing  the  best- 
wrritten  presentations  of  a  complete 
advertising  campaign,  in  the  13th  An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Advertising  Class, 
1941-42,  conducted  by  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.  The 
awards  were  announced  April  28 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  Club, 
Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  consult¬ 
ant  on  consumer  problems,  William  E. 
Rudge’s  Sons,  made  the  presentation 
of  awards,  and  D.  J.  Finn,  General 
Advertising  Manager  of  RCA  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  described  the 
methods  used  by  his  company  to 
“build  employe  morale  for  victory.* 
Mrs.  Richardson,  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion  speech,  stressed  faith  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  most  effective  tool  private 
enterprise  has  to  create  mass  produc¬ 
tion. 

SPECIAL  FOOD  EDITION 

The  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune  is¬ 
sued  a  special  48-page  “Food  For 
Freedom  Editorial”  recently. 
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Boston  Hears! 
Papers  Open 
Buddies'  Club 

Built  with  Readers' 
Donations  ...  45  Million 
Collected  in  Bomber  Drive 

A  crowd  of  50,000  New  Englanders 
blacked  out  the  green  grass  of  Boston 
Common  last  week  to  witness  the 
c^cial  opening  of  the  new  Buddies’ 
Club,  erected  with  fimds  donated  by 
readers  of  the  Boston  Record,  Boston 
American  and  Boston  Sunday  Adwer- 


Boston  Buddies'  Club, 
dedicated  April  19 
on  Boston  Common. 
Funds  tor  the  recrea¬ 
tional  bungalow  were 
raised  by  the  Boston 
American  -  Record  • 
Advertiser. 


riser.  The  recreational  bungalow, 
costing  $20,000,  unfurnished,  is  the 
largest  building  on  the  famous  Com¬ 
mon;  and  its  opening  to  the  armed 
forces  coincided  with  the  closing  of 
the  12-week  Hearst  campaign  there  to 
obtain  war  bond  pledges  for  bombers. 
The  Massachusetts  bomber  campaign 
pledges  totalled  $45,000,000,  understood 
to  the  biggest  fund  raised  by  any 
Hearst  publishing  unit  in  the  country. 

Kara  and  Howay  Directed 

Harold  G.  Kem,  publisher;  and 
Walter  Howey,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Hearst  papers  were  the  key 
men  in  the  Buddies’  Club  drive. 
Howey  and  Kem  conceived  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  recreational  bungalow  on 
Boston  Common,  and  assigned  the  job 
to  a  conunittee  of  editors  and  sUtif  men 
in  the  editorial  department.  His  as¬ 
signment  Wc»s  handed  out  in  mid- 
March,  with  a  deadline  for  completion 
of  the  Buddies’  Club  set  for  April  19 
(Patriots’  Day  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts). 

While  the  promotional  guns  began 
to  roar  from  the  Record-American- 
Advertiser  building,  the  committee  set 
out  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  city 
and  to  hire  the  necessary  building 
trades  talent  to  erect  the  structure. 
Both  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Maurice  E. 
Tobin  and  .Park  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Long  were  vacationing  in 
Florida.  They  granted  the  necessary 
permits  and  the  site  was  selected. 

Concrete  piers  were  all  set  by 
March  25;  the  steel  framework  was  up 
by  March  31;  underflooring  laid  by 
April  2;  and  the  sheet  metal  work  on 
walls  and  roof  was  started  April  3 
and  completed  April  13.  The  pwrtable 
bimgalow,  measuring  90  x  40,  with 
two  12-foot  wings,  was  handed  over 
to  the  Boston  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Recreational  Committee  which  is  now 
operating  the  unit. 

Two  Charity  Shows 

During  the  promotional  campaign, 
the  Hearst  papers  directed  two  charity 
shows  at  the  Boston  Garden  with  free 
theatrical  talent  and  the  giant  arena 
donated  for  the  purpose  by  Walter 
Brown,  president  of  the  Garden  or¬ 
ganization.  These  two  events  netted 
$17,500  for  the  Buddies’  Club. 

Ilie  club  houses  a  dance  floor,  rest 
rooms,  a  stage,  writing  room,  canteen 
and  dressing  rooms  for  performers. 
All  facilities,  including  coffee  and 
doughnuts  are  furnished  free  to  all 
military  men  and  their  families  visit¬ 
ing  the  club  with  them. 

For  the  dedication  of  the  Buddies’ 
Club,  a  crowd  of  50,000  turned  out  to 
see  a  parade  of  nearly  500  soldiers, 
marines  and  sailors,  while  three  Army 
bombers  maneuvered  overhead  to 
mark  the  successful  finis  to  the  bomber 
bond  campaign. 

NEW  ATLAIfTA  PAPER 

A  new  afternoon  newspaper,  the 
Atlanta  Evening  Post,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  recently.  The  editor  is 
Matt  G.  Perkins,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  issued  a  weekly  publication 
in  Atlanta,  the  North  Side  Press. 


National  Press 
Women  Meet 
In  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  25 — Mrs.  Helen 
Malloch,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  here  today  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  business  session  of  its  three-day 
convention.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Bless,  Jr.,  of  Weston,  Mo.,  who  com¬ 
pleted  her  second  term.  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
loch  is  associate  editor  of  the  Signal 
Press  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Bless  is,  with 
her  husband,  publisher  of  the  Weston 
(Mo.)  Chronicle. 

Others  elected  were:  Gertrude  Pu- 
licher,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Boyd,  Phillips- 
burg,  Kan.,  recording  secretary; 
Wynogene  Fargher,  Chicago,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  and  Clieraldine 
Rasmussen,  Austin,  Minn.,  treasurer. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  convention 
were  Miss  Katharine  Clayberger,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion;  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Congresswoman  from  Ohio,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Payne  H.  Ratner,  of  Kansas. 

Citations  of  merit  for  recognition 
of  outstanding  services  throughout 
the  years  were  made  to  Rachel  K. 
McDowell,  religious  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Mrs.  Ella  EL  Taylor,  Traer 
(Iowa)  Star-Clipper;  Estelle  Walker 
Reese,  Gratid  Junction  (Colo.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Dora  Coulter  Carnes,  Bryan 
(Texas)  Daily  Eagle;  Kathryn  Pick¬ 
ett,  hidianapolis  Star;  Ethelyn  Bryant 
Chapman,  Correct  English,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Mrs.  Ben  Mickel,  Soldier  Clipper, 
Soldier,  Kan.;  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Rogers 
Clark,  Trenton  (Mo.)  Times-Repub- 
lican. 

U.  S.  Urges  Caution 
In  Photo  Contests 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27 — News¬ 
papers  conducting  amateur  photo  con¬ 
tests  for  readers  have  been  called  up¬ 
on,  unofiicially,  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  cooperate  in  withholding  from 
publication  pictures  which  might  con¬ 
tain  military  secrets. 

War  Department  officials  appreciate 
the  value  of  newspaper  photo  con¬ 
tests  as  a  circulation  builder,  but 
frown  upon  participation  in  the  con¬ 
tests  by  Army  personnel,  according  to 
Col.  William  M.  Wright,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  Pictorial  Branch,  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

Army  officials  have  no  intention  of 
seeking  “all-out”  elimination  of  con¬ 
tests  usually  conducted  as  an  annual 
feature  following  the  vacation  season, 
but  counsel  against  the  entry  of 
“snaps”  by  soldiers  who  inadvertently 
might  have  secured  a  picture  of  mili¬ 
tary  importance. 

Col.  Wright  explained  there  is  no 
fixed  rule  governing  possession  of 
cameras  by  soldiers;  each  Army  unit 
or  camp,  being  governed  by  orders 
fitting  local  conditions  as  to  restric¬ 
tions  and  areas  in  which  picture  taking 


is  barred.  However,  the  Army  dis¬ 
courages  the  taking  of  snapshots  by 
soldiers  of  scenes  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  but  finds  no  objection  to  those 
depicting  military  personnel  dvu'ing 
vacation  or  off-duty  periods.  The 
wisdom  of  this  is  that  a  soldier  might 
take  a  photo  of  his  buddy  posed  on 
some  piece  of  Army  equipment  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  publication  of  the 
scene  might  give  “aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy.” 

Col.  Wright  suggested  that  entries 
of  pictures  in  newspaper  photo  con¬ 
test  by  military  personnel  be  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  the  film  has  been 
cleared  by  the  public  relations  officer 
for  his  detachment. 

■ 

Canadian  Dailies 
Name  1.  H.  Macdonald 

Wesley  McCurdy  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  last 
week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ian 
H.  Macdonald  as 
general  manager 
of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association, 
to  take  effect 
June  1. 

Mr.  Macdonald 
was  formerly 
general  manager 
of  the  Canadian 
Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and 
has  had  a  wide  advertising  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  background  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
Montreal  representative  of  the 
Southam  papers,  business  manager  of 
the  Hamilton  Herald,  manager  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers, 
member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

Arthur  Partridge,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Association  for  23 
years,  retires  as  at  that  time,  and  the 
directors  of  the  CDNA  formally  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  at  their  annual  meeting 
their  unstinted  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  handled 
his  responsibilities  during  that  period. 

Miss  Doris  K.  Trowell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which 
previously  functioned  as  a  subsidiary 
activity  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  is  now  merged. 


AD  AGENT'S  ADS 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  advertising 
agents,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  using  large 
space  advertising  in  Vancouver  news¬ 
papers  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
continuing  advertising  during  the  war. 
Typical  of  the  theme  was  one  adver¬ 
tisement  headed  “NO  TIME  FOR  A 
BLACKOUT  of  Advertising  Effort.” 
Copy  stressed  the  fragile  quality  of 
goodwill  for  any  product  or  business, 
stating  that  it  either  grew  or  died, 
but  would  not  stand  unsupported. 


Sook^ 


The  Condensed  Chemical  Dictionui 
(Third  Eklition)  edited  by  Thonm 
C.  Gregory.  Reinhold  P^b.  Cob 
New  York.  756  pp.  $12. 

While  a  chemical  dictionary  at  $1] 
might  seem  a  luxury  in  the  libraria 
of  most  newspapers,  this  volume  brin|. 
ing  up  to  date  the  chemical  terms  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years  d 
tremendous  scientific  advance  is  a  tool 
that  should  be  useful  on  many  metro¬ 
politan  copy  desks.  It  should  also  havi 
great  daily  value  for  science  writea 
and  press  association  people  coo- 
cerned  with  the  coverage  of  chemistij 
as  it  will  affect  the  national  war  effort 

Russia  and  Japan.  By  Maurice  Hind¬ 
us.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Dons 
1942.  254  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Foe  We  Face.  By  Pierre  J.  Hu» 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Doras 
1942.  300  pp.  $3.00. 

Tap  any  recently  returned  foreige 
news  correspondent  and  presto,— yoa 
have  a  book  that  gives  you  the  gen¬ 
eral  low-down  on  Berlin,  Tokio,  Paris 
and  Rome.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  m 
suppose,  but  we  can’t  help  but  berate 
some  of  the  American  book  publishen 
in  pressuring  the  returned  observen 
to  write  speedily  in  order  to  cash  in  oc 
the  news  while  it  is  still  sizzling.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  of  the  books  suffer, 
not  because  they  lack  interest,  but 
organization  and  the  material  the; 
omit. 

The  Huss  book  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  any  of  the  scores  of  current 
books  written  about  the  present  con¬ 
flict.  Mr.  Huss  of  course  has  a  slot; 
to  tell,  but  much  of  it  is  rather  tepid. 
By  now  we  know  most  of  the  dope. 
As  former  head  of  the  Berlin  bureau 
for  the  INS  he  enjoyed  a  vast 
acquaintanceship  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Third  Reich.  He  interviewed  on 
many  occasions  these  men  and  the 
basis  of  his  book  is  of  his  adventures, 
experiences  and  observations  wift 
them.  It  is  a  story  that  has  been  re¬ 
peated  often — the  Hess  flight,  the 
swathy  Joe  Goebbels,  the  blatant 
Goering  and  the  hundreds  of  under¬ 
lings  that  carry  out  their  tasks  of 
murder  and  persecution.  To  be  sure 
these  tales  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often,  but  what  we  want  now  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  fresh  and  new. 

The  last  chapter  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  author  interviewed  Hitler 
just  a  month  before  our  declarati® 
of  war  with  Germany  and  if  there  is 
one  man  that  Hitler  dreads  more  that 
any  other  it  is  President  Roosevelt 
Take  the  word  of  Herr  Hitler — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  started  this  war  awaj 
back  in  the  early  thirties. 

The  Hindus  book  on  the  other  hand 
is  a  superior  job.  "nie  author  of  • 
dozen  or  more  books  on  Russia,  Mr 
Hindus  knows  his  steppes. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  authors 
mind  that  war  between  Japan  ami 
Russia  is  inevitable.  We  all  kno* 
this  of  course,  but  Mr.  Hindus  gisr® 
us  an  illuminating  historical  back' 
ground  why  this  must  be  so.  Fewoi 
us  probably  knew  that  within  the  pas* 
few  years  there  had  taken  place  ahon* 
2.500  armed  clashes  between  the  tw 
nations.  The  hatred  and  envy  that 
Japan  has  always  had  towards  Russia 
for  her  influence  in  the  vast  Asia  ai^ 
Mr.  Hindus  clears  up  the  constant  as¬ 
sertions  why  Russia  will  not  declai^ 
war  on  Japan  now;  why  she  doesnt 
permit  American  planes  to  be  based  ® 
her  Far  Elastem  territory.  It  is  a  queS" 
tion  of  not  dividing  United  Nat^ 
strength  and  above  all  Hitler  is  ^ 
the  No.  1  menace  to  world  civilizatio®- 

It  is  a  good  book  and  a  sound  one- 
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In  thf  abdve  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Staggering  tonnages  of  this  precious  metal 
must  be  produced  for  the  60,000  airplanes, 
45,000  tanks,  20,000  anti-aircraft  guns  and  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  other  steel  war  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  sky  is  red  over  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market  every  night — for  this  compact  indus¬ 
trial  area  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great  crucibles, 
converting  mountains  of  iron  ore  into  the 
pigs  to  be  processed  into  steel. 

And  steel  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
important  industries  working  ’round  the 
clock  in  this  busy  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 
More  than  500,000  workers — white-collar  and 
overall-clad — are  earning  the  greatest' spend¬ 
able  income  this  area  has  ever  seen. 

To  get  your  share  of  such  tremendous  buying 
power,  you  need  only  consistent  and  persis¬ 
tent  advertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  It  is  the  ONE  newspaper  that  gives 
you  intensive  and  extensive  coverage,  not 
only  of  Greater  Cleveland,  but  of  every  single 
one  of  the  other  138  cities  and  towns  in  this 
market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Hawaiians  Set  Example 
In  Newspaper  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


FROM  TIME  to  time  we  pause  in  this 

fascinating  occupation  of  reviewing 
the  promotional  efforts  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  and  look  out  our 
window.  We  look  out  and  see  the 
Hudson,  and  beyond  the  Hudson,  the 
busy  little  communities  that  lie  one 
against  the  other  atop  the  Jersey  pal¬ 
isade.  It’s  a  good  thing  we  can  do 
this.  It’s  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to 
see  outside  New  York  and  into  that 
vast  America  that  lies  west  of  the 
Hudson  and  from  which  this  flow  of 
promotion  comes  that  inundates  our 
desk. 

You  can’t  learn  much  about  Amer¬ 
ica  here  in  Manhattan.  But  you  can 
learn  a  lot  about  America  from  its 
newspaper  promotion.  A  guy  could 
write  a  book  about  America  just  from 
what  he  learns  from  its  newspaper 
promotion.  No  fooling.  Good  or  bad 
or  indifferent,  you  can  learn  a  lot 
from  newspaper  promotion — for  just 
as  newspapers  are  a  reflection  of  their 
communities,  so  is  promotion. 

Hawaii  It  Still  There 

From  where  we  sit,  strain  our  eyes 
however  hard,  we  cannot  see  Hawaii. 
But  we  can  look  out  over  the  Hudson 
in  the  general  direction  of  Hawaii 
and  know  that  it’s  there,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual.  We  know  that  from 
its  newspaper  promotion.  We  know 
more  than  that,  too.  We  know  that 
the  spirit  that  refused  to  be  downed 
even  though  the  bombed  stones  of  the 
cathedral  at  Coventry  fell  upon  it — 
we  know  that  spirit  is  in  Hawaii,  too, 
and  it  makes  us  proud  and  it  makes 
us  glad. 

No  American  could  read  Lorrin  P. 
Thurston’s  double-truck  advertise¬ 
ment  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  not  feel  proud  and  glad.  You 
remember  it.  It  was  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  publisher  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  to  the  advertisers  and 
publishers  at  the  ANPA  meeting.  It 
was  a  promotion,  yes,  and  a  damned 
good  promotion.  But  it  was  more 
than  that,  too.  It  was  an  expression 
of  the  American  spirit.  “We  wouldn’t 
leave  Hawaii  on  a  bet  .  .  .”  was  what 
the  ad  said.  It’s  a  phrase  that  rallies 
your  courage. 

Mr.  Thurston’s  ad  takes  the  prize. 
But  there  have  been  other  good  pro¬ 
motions  out  of  Hawaii  in  recent 
months.  We’ve  reported  some  of  them 
here.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  tlie  pub¬ 
lishers’  reps,  have  one  out  now — 
“Hawaii  Business  Bulletin,  prepared 
by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  a 


clearer  understanding  of  wartime 
Honolulu  business.”  It’s  factual.  It’s 
impretentious.  It’s  good.  They  have 
another  little  one  out,  a  folder  called 
“It’s  shopping  as  usual  in  Hawaii.” 
It’s  simple  and  good,  too. 

The  ll^tz  Agency  has  issued  some 
good  promotions  on  Hawaii.  But  we 
repeat — “We  wouldn’t  leave  Hawaii 
on  a  bet  .  .  .”  takes  the  prize.  It’s  a 
challenge  and  an  inspiration.  It  shows 
what  promotion  can  do  not  only  to 
get  business — but  to  create  that  spirit, 
that  fighting  spirit  without  which  there 
can  be  no  business  or  no  freedom, 
either.  Mr.  Thurston  has  shown  pub¬ 
lishers  what  a  force  they  have  in  pro¬ 
motion  to  do  a  job  that  needs  doing 
these  days.  If  his  fellow  publishers 
don’t  pick  up  from  there,  they  may  do 
more  than  miss  a  bet — they  may  miss 
the  boat. 

Power  of  the  Press 

WE  TALK  a  lot  about  the  power  of 

the  press — publishers,  editors,  pro¬ 
motion  people  and  politicians  alike. 
But  always,  it  seems,  we  talk  in  vague 
generalities.  Rarely  do  we  put  down 
in  black  and  white  specific  examples 
that  say  on  such  and  such  a  day  the 
press  did  thus  and  on  such  and  such 
a  day  the  result  was  thus.  Rarely  do 
we  offer  concrete  and  graphic  evidence 
of  what  this  power  is  and  how  it  works 
in  the  public  weal.  Too  rarely. 

The  other  day  somebody  made  a 
speech — we  think  it  was  Bill  Robinson 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune — in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  some  30 
days  after  the  press  (by  which  is 
meant,  of  course,  the  newspapers  of 
the  country)  had  begun  to  demand 
Mayor  LaGuardia’s  resignation  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  the  Mayor  resigned.  Here 
is  a  specific  example,  of  the  power  of 
the  press.  Here  is  something  people 
can  understand,  something  that  makes 
sense  of  what  is  almost  always  merely 
a  fine-sounding  phrase. 

There  were  other  examples,  too. 
We  hope  somebody  pulls  them  to¬ 
gether  and  puts  them  into  a  booklet 
or  something  that  will  form  a  labora¬ 
tory  exhibit  of  the  power  of  the  press. 
Such  an  exhibit,  and  one  we  welcome 
with  joy,  is  a  brochure  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  has  just  got  around  to 
advertising  agencies.  It  tells  simply 
and  clearly  and  dramatically  what 
happened  after  the  Post  ran  its  now 
famous  front  page  editorial,  “Con¬ 
version  of  Government.” 

That  editorial,  you  may  recall. 


The  "WHY"  of  MORE  for  Advertising  Dollars 
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Up  31.6% 
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Up  38% 
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Up  21.7% 
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Percentage  of  gain  in  general 
advertising  is  an  index  of  the 
VALUE  of  a  newspaper  as  one 
of  the  “musts”  of  any  adver¬ 
tising  schedule.  So  MANY 
national  advertisers  are  using 
The  Bayonne  Times  that  its 
month  •  by  •  month  record  is 
significant.  More  value,  then, 
for  every  advertisingly-spent 
dollar.  Include  the  Times 
in  your  next  advertising 
budget. 

THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 
Bogner  &  Martin 
National  Rapreientatlvas 
2tS  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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called  for  the  government  to  convert 
its  vast  and  sprawling  organization — 
as  the  government  was  calling  every¬ 
body  else  to  convert — ^to  strictly  essen¬ 
tial  war  industry.  'The  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  on  Feb.  12.  That  very  morn¬ 
ing,  things  began  to  happen.  Within 
two  weeks,  things  had  happened — ^the 
things  the  Post  wanted  to  happen. 

The  brochure,  with  telling  restraint, 
contents  itself  with  reporting  in  calen¬ 
dar  memorandum  style  the  day-by¬ 
day  record  of  what  did  happen.  Its 
conclusion  is  simple  and  forceful: 
“The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Others 
had  been  writing  about  these  changes 
for  almost  a  year.  But  it  took  the 
Washington  Post  to  get  results!” 

It’s  a  swell  job,  this  brochure.  It’s 
a  job,  we  feel,  that  can  be  applied  not 
alone  to  the  Post,  but  to  the  press  in 
general,  to  every  deserving  newspaper 
in  the  country.  It’s  the  kind  of  a  job 
there  ought  to  be  more  of.  It’s  the 
kind  of  a  job  that  ought  to  be  thrown 
before  advertising  people  every  week 
of  the  year  to  prove  to  them,  as  the 
Cleveland  Press  puts  it  so  well,  that 
“the  power  to  do  good  is  the  power  to 
move  goods.” 

Philadelphia  Welcome 

CREDIT  the  Philadelphia  Evening 

Bulletin  with  an  excellent  promotion 
in  support  of  its  classified  columns — a 
“Newcomer’s  Guide  to  Philadelphia.” 
It’s  a  pocket-size  pamphlet  that  opens 
up  into  a  map  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
and  contains,  on  its  various  sides,  a 
wealth  of  information  for  newcomers 
to  the  city — ^where  places  are  and  how 
to  get  to  them. 

“These  Guides  have  been  prepared,” 
says  a  letter  from  Classified  Manager 
F.  M.  Bechtel  to  advertisers,  “as  a 
service  to  the  hundreds  of  govern¬ 
ment  employes,  technical  experts, 
skilled  production  men  and  women 


and  other  workers  who  are  movioi 
into  this  territory.  The  official  gov. 
emment  agencies  charged  with  he^ 
ing  these  newcomers  to  find  places  to 
live  will  distribute  the  Guides  to  sS 
people  they  serve.” 

Since  the  Guide  calls  attention  to 
the  classified  columns  of  the  Bulletn 
as  a  good  guide  to  places  to  live,  it 
makes  a  fine  Bulletin  promotion  ii 
the  hands  of  newc(»ners  and  a  good 
support  to  .apartment  advertisen 

Wartime  Recipe 

THE  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  md 

Tribune  is  currently  promoting  h 
women’s  features  with  the  theme  tha 
they  are  “a  wartime  recipe  for  every 
Northwest  housewife.”  This  strika  ; 
us  as  a  good  and  timely  theme.  Firs 
use  of  the  theme  is  in  a  full  page  ad 
which  points  out  that  reading  the 
paper  not  only  keeps  women  up  oi 
the  war,  but  shows  them  how  to  save 
money,  solve  family  problems,  keep 
the  yoimgsters  healthy  and  be  beauti¬ 
ful  from  top  to  toe.  Clever  touch  is  i 
little  element  in  the  ad,  “What’s  i 
man  doing  on  this  page?”  Well,  he'i 
there  just  to  remind  the  husband 
about  ^e  sports  pages,  the  war  mapt 
and  other  features  of  interest  to  hk 

CURTIS  SHOWS  LOSS 

Philadelphia,  April  28 — Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  reported  today  net  loss  ol 
$149,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
Gross  operating  income  for  the  period 
was  $11,693,406,  a  decrease  of  $637,001 
compared  with  the  correspondinj 
period  last  year.  Walter  D.  Fulkr. 
president  of  the  company,  said  the 
decrease  in  net  earnings  and  gross  in¬ 
come  resulted  from  a  decline  in  advei-| 
tising  plus  unusually  high  circulationi| 
of  the  Curtis  publications  early  in  tbel 
year,  with  consequent  manufacturin(| 
cost  increases.  ’  I 
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In  a  great 
SWELF- 
EMPTYINO 


Scranton,  next  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  comes  FQtSf 
as  a  great  major  Pennsylvania  market.  It  is  as  individualist 
— from  them — as  if  it  were  an  island.  Scranton’s  l4O,40f 
people  BUY  in  Scranton,  read  localized  news. 

True — some  workers  may  have  jobs  beyond  the  actual  di* 
boundaries — but  they  "come  home  to  roost — and  to  spot 
their  money.” 

The  trading  area  is  huge — 350,000  strong — and  gravitSB 
around  Scranton — shops  there  as  a  rule.  Scranton’s  fine  retd 
business  section  teems  with  trade  and — with  buying-mooty- 

The  Scranton  Times  is  FIRST  in  every  essential  way.>> 
NEWS,  CIRCULATION,  ADVERTISING.  It  has  a  compio 
news  service — and  is  FIRST  in  the  size  of  its  local  sta§. 

Anthracite  coal  is  another  name  for  wealth.  And, 
again,  the  market  is  FIRST  in  its  centralized,  strategic  poO' 
tion. 

The  Times  taps  the  roots  of  a  350,000  market — thoroughly 
.  .  .  POPULARLY. 


%  scranton9/)w4 
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GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Detroit  —  Boston 
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You’ll  reach 
most 

W  ashingtonians 
through 

THE  STAR 


I  llIJ  >  Throughout  this  compact  market  of  over  a  million, 

r.  Y  THE  STAR’S  more  than  175,000  circulation  reaches  from 

'  the  top  officials  to  the  men  on  the  street  and  the  women  in 
the  homes. 

A  national  magazine  has  made  an  independent  check-up  of  executives  from 
principal  cities  all  over  the  country  registering  at  one  of  New  York’s  leading 
hotels,  to  determine  their  hometown  magazine  and  newspaper  reading  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  made  of  Washingtonians  revealed  that  74.1% 
indicated  THE  STAR  as  their  preferred  newspaper.  So  it  goes  in  survey  after 
survey. 

Washington  is  a  market  you  should  cultivate — the  heart  of  world-wide  activi¬ 
ties — and  THE  STAR  the  MUST  medium  to  cover  it  thoroughly. 


THE  STAR’S  circulation  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  Washington 
newspaper  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  its  total  circulation  in  Washington 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  morning  or  Sunday  field. 

- ★ - 

During  the  past  10  years  THE  STAR’S  circulation  has  increased  more  than 
47%  daily  and  39%  Sunday — with  97%  circulating  within  Washington  and  its 
trading  area. 

For  10  consecutive  years  THE  STAR  has  led  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  in  advertising  lineage — indicating  the  importance  of  the  market 
and  recognition  of  the  part  THE  STAR  plays  in  its  development. 


%\\t  Mhening 


New  York  Offico 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E  42nd  St. 


With  Sundtry  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  OfRca 
J.  E  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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M  __  must  vary  according  to  each  local  sit- 

Sees  Opportunity  For  -  s:  .„eu..a  u  app„ a 

dent  representative  to  sell  subscrip- 
111  C  ^  I  f|  tions  to  other  students  for  the  school 

"  term.  Payment  for  the  copies  could 

-  be  made  to  the  student  representative 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  pjj  3  weekly  basis.  Copies  could  be 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  are  apparently  merchants  appealing  to  high  school  distributed  at  the  school  daily  by  the 

missing  a  good  bet  by  not  aggres-  and  college  students.  One-third  of  student  representative  In  ^  way 

sively  promoting  the  use  and  value  of  the  advertising  managers  believe  their  ^ 

_  the  newspaper  in  advertisers  would  increase  their  , 

high  schools  and  budgets  to  reach  high  school  and  col-  f  “  ^he  school 

colleges.  lege  markets  if  class  orders  for  the  «  bulk  order  of  copies  for  every 

Although  some  newspapers  were  sold  to  high  schools  day  among  several  classes.  Listing  of 


newspapers,  both  and  colleges, 
large  and  small,  1 50/ 

are  makings  w  ' 

definite  effort  to  Circulatior 


15%  Sell  to  Classes 


such  circulation  at  high  schools  and 
colleges  would  look  very  well  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Still  another  method  is  to 


used  in  classroom  work.  Readini 
habits  formed  early  in  life  are  lasting 
The  student,  on  completing  his  school, 
ing,  has  a  natural  preference  for  that 
paper  which  he  used  in  his  classes  and 
was  recommended  by  his  teachers  and 
professors.  Also,  the  paper  that  ii 
used  in  the  classroom  is  referred  to  at 
home  and  in  many  cases  this  influencet 
a  home  delivery  order.” 

New  York  Times:  “The  value  oi 
high  school  and  college  circulation  lia 
in  having  the  students  who  are  soon  to 
become  active  in  the  business  world  or 
as  home  makers,  introduced  to  the 
regular  reading  of  the  New  York 
Times.” 


Circulation  manager  opinion  indi-  obtain  subscriptions  through  a  stu-  Direct  Mail  Promotion 


build  circulation  cates  that  only  a  few  (about  15%)  dent  representative  of  the  newspaper 
among  schools  n^^ke  a  direct  attempt  to  sell  copies  die  school  for  home  delivery.  Such 
and  colleges  by  high  schools  and  colleges  for  class-  student  subscribers  would  take  the 
advocating  use  of  room  use.  Considerably  more  atten-  copies  to  his  or  her  classes  the  day 
the  daily  paper  tion  is  paid  to  selling  copies,  individ-  after  the  paper  had  been  read  at  home, 
in  the  classroom,  ually,  to  high  school  teachers,  college  “ff  newspapers  are  truly  the  ‘text- 


I 


I  .  c  V  L  there  is  oppor-  professors  and  students,  rather  than  books  of  democracy’  as  they  have 

tunityforim-  to  high  school  students.  Few  circu-  often  times  been  called,  it  is  the  moral 

provement  along  this  line.  Publishers  lation  managers  use  “special  person-  as  well  as  the  business  duty  of  cir- 
and  advertising  managers  seem  to  nel”  or  a  “college  and  school  service”  culation  managers  to  see  that  copies 
favor  the  idea,  but  circulation  man-  to  obtain  circulation  in  the  educational  of  their  newspaper  perform  this  func- 
agers,  generally  speciking.  are  not  so  field.  Only  eight  of  the  107  circula-  tion  in  the  educational  institutions 
enthusiastic.  tion  managers  reporting,  indicated  within  their  distribution  area.  In  this 

Koch  Makes  Survey  using  anything  but  their  regular  per-  way,  circulation  managers  will  not 

These  conclusions  are  gleaned  from  only  be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 

3  nstion-widG  survey,  covering  news-  The  method  most  often  used  in  sell-  tneir  puDlisner,  out  they  will  be  sdd— 
paper  publishers,  advertising  man-  ing  subscriptions  to  teachers  and  stu-  ing  to  their  ABC  net  paid  and  at  the 
agers.  circulation  managers  and  educa-  dents  is  to  have  newspaper  boys  same  time  lay  the  foundation  for  vital 
tors,  made  by  Melvin  C.  Koch,  former  conduct  house-to-house  canvassing,  future  loyal  readership.” 
graduate  student  at  Medill  School  of  About  50%  use  wholesale  distributors  Favorable  Comment  from  Papers 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  for  this  type  of  selling  and  30%  use  Favorable  comments  from  some  of 


enthusiastic. 

Koch  Makes  Survey 


sonnel.  only  be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 

The  method  most  often  used  in  sell-  their  publisher,  but  they  will  be  add¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  teachers  and  stu-  ing  to  their  ABC  ‘net  paid’  and  at  the 
dents  is  to  have  newspaper  boys  same  time  lay  the  foundation  for  vital 


Favorable  Comment  from  Papers 

Favorable  comments  from  some  of 


Mr.  Koch,  one-time  member  of  the  direct  mail.  Few  circulation  managers  circulation  managers  replying  to 

New  York  Times  College  and  School  report  they  have  copies  going  “in  Koch’s  questionnaire  indicate  the 

Department  and  more  recently  cir-  bulk”  to  high  school  and  college  possibilities  in  this  field.  For  instance, 
culation  and  promotion  manager  of  classes.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  cir-  g.  H.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Apparel  Arts,  an  Esqutre  publication,  culation  managers  are  delivering  gays  he  does  not  know  of  any  form  of 
r  "°t'-°V‘'u's‘^F^ld^Ar1mery^“’  without  charge  as  promotion  more  valuable  than  the 


The  data  summarized  in  Mr.  Koch  s  orders  is  the  wholesale  rate,  general 
thesU  were  obtained  from  107  pub-  i„  j-ono  iS2in  or  S.3  00  a  hundred  fo 


samples.  The  usual  rate  for  bulk  promotion  of  circulation  in  schools 
orders  is  the  wholesale  rate,  general-  colleges.  “We  devote  a  lot  of 


m^is  were  obtained  trom  lUl  pub-  j  $2.00,  $2.10  or  $3.00  a  hundred  for  time  and  energy  believing  that  the 

^hers,  85  advertising  managers  and  ^ggfc.day  copies  and  $7.00  and  $8.00  a  ^ore  we  acqua^t  The  stSenJfwUh 

107  circulation  managers  replying  to  hundred  for  Sundav  naners  Where  acquaint  me  students  witn 

Huestionnaires  sent  to  each  on  the  prices  do  not'  prevail,  wTu^M^n^e' to'r"ad”Lr%^ 

and  character  of  the  trading  area  were  ^7-  a  ,1  ei  no  M  th  n  Harold  Hult,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
kent  in  mind  in  making  this  cross-  ^5®  News-Press  and  Gazette,  states:  “It  is 


and  ehararter  nf  the  tradins  area  were  ^ 

^d  character  ottne  trading  area  were 

kept  in  mind  in  making  this  cross-  .  j  au  *  u  -u  u  1 

sertion  survey.  In  order  to  give  a  ^0%  reported  that  high  schools  pur- 

comprehensive  idea  of  what  Mr.  Koch  ^  ?? 


learned,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  con-  ^  ^ 

elusions  drawn  from  each  of  the  three  colteKes. 


40 ,0  reported  that  high  schools  pur-  ^ly  belief  that  the  use  of  newspapers 
chase  copies  out  of  the  school  s  budget,  jjj  ^be  classrooms  will  help  make  bet- 
with  30%  making  the  same  report  for  ^gj.  students  and  better  newspaper 


newspaper  executive  groups  polled.  Sees  Opportanity 

Publisher  sentiment  may  be  sum-  “It  is  surprising  that  so  few  cir- 
marized  as  follows:  culation  manages  make  any  attempt  to  pers  in  order  to  be  kept  well  informed 

Pablishers  Favor  Promotion  obtain  circulation  in  high  school  and  of  changing  conditions.” 

They  are  interested  in  having  their  M"-  ^och,  Baltimore  Sun:  “We  value  quite 

newspapers  used  in  high  school  and  many  publishers  are  inter-  highly  the  circulation  we  have  among 

oolleeeTlas.ses  and  thev  believe  the  havmg  their  newspapers  used  students.  In  some  mstances  we  have 

newspaper  is  suitable  for  teaching  in  the^  cl^.  There  ^  apjmrently  ^nt  promotion  material  to  colleges  in 

purp^  For  the  most  part,  they  are  ^  f  1  1°'' 

LtiSed  that  their  newspaper  is  reach-  culation  departments  to  see  that  copies  ^hmd  the  News’  information--and 
ing  the  high  school  and  Allege  mar-  mst^mtional  purposes,  it  has  b^n  used  m  classroom  work  in 

kets.  Yet  more  than  10%  of  the  pub-  particu  ar  method  for  any  one  conjunction  wito  our  regular  issues/’ 

Ushers  are  not  satisfied  that  their  high  ur  ^  ^  Post-Standurd: 

school  and  roiw  nromotion  Olans  are  distribution  desired  by  publishers  “It  is  of  value  to  any  newspaper  to  be 


readers.  With  history  and  conditions 
of  the  world  changing  as  they  are  to¬ 
day,  the  students  should  read  newspa- 


WITH  WAR  restricting  canvassiaj 

activities,  indications  are  that  dr 
culation  managers  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  conscious  of  the  need  for 
good  direct  mail  promotion.  An  ex 
ample  of  this  type  of  promotion  was 
recently  received  from  the  Famtij 
Herald  &  Weekly  Star,  Canadian 
national  farm  magazine  published  in 
Montreal.  W.  G.  Hare  sends  us  two 
folders  which  have  done  a  good  job 
of  reminding  readers  of  renewals. 

One  promotion  piece  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross-continental  railroad  ticket 
stretching  out  in  length  as  the  reader 
unfolds  it  and  reads  what  he  gets 
in  one  issue  of  the  magazine.  The 
other  folder  is  entitled  “They’re  08 
to  See  the  Wizard,”  showing  two  men 
in  the  form  of  dollar  bills  meeting  the 
“Wizard,”  representing  the  publica 
tion  itself. 

“Our  experience  is  that  carefully 
plaimed  mailing  schedules,  attractive 
folders  and  special  offers  and,  above 
all,  good  sales  letters,  pay  cash  divi 
dends  in  both  new  and  renewal  busi¬ 
ness,”  writes  Mr.  Hare. 

Let’s  hear  about  your  best  direct 
mail  piece! _ 


The  Sun  led  all  New 
York  weekday*  news¬ 
papers  in  Department 
Store  Advertising  during 
the  first  4  months  of 
1942  and  during  each  of 
the  past  16  years. 

NEW  TORS 

*  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Sourca:  Madia  Racordi. 


school  and  college  promotion  plans  are 
working  out  satisfactorily.  Less  than 
half  of  those  replying  have  plans  for 
making  copies  of  their  newspaper 
available,  especially  for  high  spools 
and  colleges.  Some  distribute  copies 
for  class  use  at  no  charge.  Where  a 
plan  is  used,  it  is  almost  always  under 
the  supervision  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

For  advertising  managers,  the  re¬ 
sults  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

About  5%  of  the  advertising  is  di¬ 
rected  primarily  to  the  high  school 
market,  10%  to  the  college  market, 
and  5%  to  the  combined  markets.  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  high  school  and  college 
markets  is  inserted  sporadically  by 
merchants  about  50%  of  the  time  and 
regularly  or  frequently  about  50%  of 
the  time.  For  the  most  part,  the 
greater  the  number  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  trading  area,  the 
greater  the  dissatisfaction  of  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  with  the  amount  of 
business  they  are  receiving  from 


New  En( 


FRON1 


We  are  happy  to  report  that 
diirinw  April  our  newepapera 
showed  a  substantial  ?ain  in 
general  advertising. 

Apparently,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  national  advertisers  are 
convinced  that  our  market  of 
208,00(1  people,  completely  cov¬ 
ered  at  one  low  advertisins  rate, 
is  something  to  act  upon. 

BEDF^  V 


MvM 

^MORNING 

MERCURY 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  RepresentaNvet 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicago  San  Frandaco 
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DON’T  QUIT 

When  things  go  wrong  as  they  sometimes  will, 

And  the  road  you’re  trudging  seems  all  uphill, 
When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high. 
And  you  want  to  smile  but  have  to  sigh. 

When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit, 

Rest  if  you  must — but  never  quit. 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns. 

As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns. 

And  many  a  failure  turns  about. 

When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it  out; 
Don’t  give  up  though  the  pace  seems  slow — 

You  may  succeed  with  another  blow. 

Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out — 

The  silver  tint  of  the  clouds  of  doubt. 

And  you  never  can  tell  how  close  you  are 
It  may  he  near  when  it  seems  afar; 

So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you’re  hardest  hit — 

It’s  when  things  seem  worst  that  you  mustn’t  quit. 


The  above  internationally  famous  bit  of  verse  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Bender,  a  Student  of  “Psychiana.” 
Its  sentiment  and  philosophy  can  well  be  heeded  by  all  of  us  in  these  trying  war-days.  The  “Psychiana”  Move¬ 
ment  has  many  Students  whose  names  are  by- words.  A  recent  analysis  of  10,000  of  our  Students  showed  87%  of 
them  to  be  in  the  $3,000  a  year  class  or  higher.  We  believe  this  is  phenomenal.  It  goes  to  show  the  type  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  this  most  advanced  of  all  religious  philosophies.  When  thinking  people  begin  to  think — 
they  usually  get  somewhere.  The  solution  to  the  problems  wliich  confront  a  war-weary  humanity  will  be  found 
in  the  realm  of  intelligent  thought.  Intelligent  thought  about  God — the  Supreme  Creator — will  surely  bring  us 
the  full  truths  of  God.  These  truths  may  not  lie  down  the  well-trodden  paths  of  “orthodoxy,”  but  they  will 
surely  lead  us  into  the  simple,  though  dynamic  truths  of  Almighty  God. 

When  Frank  B.  Robinson  stepped  out  of  the  Corner  Drug  Store  in  Moscow,  Idaho,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  he 
had  but  one  object  in  mind.  That  was — to  teach  one  universal  God  for  one  universal  humanity.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  is  well  known  among  the  members  of  the  “Fourth  Estate.”  The  objective  is  still  the  same.  It  will 
remain  the  same  as  long  as  Dr.  Robinson  lives.  Some  day,  before  too  long,  the  world  will  learn  the  simplicity 
of  the  truths  of  God.  When  that  day  comes,  creeds,  rites,  rituals,  etc.,  will  all  disappear.  In  their  place  will  be 
the  universal  consciousness,  not  of  a  thousand  man-made  theologies,  but  of  the  presence  of  good  (GOD).  When 
the  plain  simple  consciousness  of  the  power  of  right  over  wrong  dawns  on  the  human  race,  and  when  men  and 
women  have  intestinal  fortitude  enough  to  STAND  IN  THE  RIGHT,  wars  will  disappear.  There  will  be  no 
need  for  what  we  know  as  “religion.”  For  there  never  can  be  a  religion  higher  than  known  truth.  And  God  is 
truth.  And  God  is  SIMPLICITY.  And  God  is  EVERYWHERE.  Why  not  discover  that  fact? 

“PSYCHIANA,”  Inc. 


MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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MR.  ARNOLD  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  EXPLOSIVE  and  dramatic  Thurman 
Arnold  has  put  on  at  least  three  acts  during 
the  past  two  weeks  demonstrating  again  his  ' 
hostility  to  present  organization  of  the  American 
newspaper  and  advertising  system.  He  engaged 
in  an  interesting  little  colloquy  with  several 
Senators  on  the  purchase  of  advertising  space  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.  to  defend  its  actions 
in  the  tungsten  carbide  cartel  with  Krupp  of 
Germany.  One  of  the  remarks  made,  and  appar¬ 
ently  approved  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  implied  that  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  state  a  major  corporation’s  case  war¬ 
ranted  a  presumption  of  the  advertiser’s  guilt. 

Again,  Mr.  Arnold  cited  the  case  of  a  small 
manufacturer  whose  insistence  on  patent  rights 
to  a  minor  gadget  is  said  to  have  held  up  the 
production  of  many  military  airplanes.  But,  said 
Mr.  .\rnold  in  effect,  “don’t  be  too  hard  on  him. 
He’s  only  a  little  fellow  without  money  to  spend 
for  newspaj)er  advertising.’’ 

For  the  life  of  us,  we  can  see  little  moral  dif¬ 
ference  between  GE  entering  a  monopolistic 
arrangement  with  a  German  j)roducer,  in  times 
of  peace,  and  a  patent  hold-up  of  a  part  essen¬ 
tial  to  plane  production  in  time  of  war. 

The  third  index  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  implacability 
toward  newspapers  as  business  institutions  came 
in  the  widely  repeated  storj'  during  the  newspaper 
conventions  that  he  was  investigating  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  with  a  possible  view  toward  prosecut¬ 
ing  it  as  a  monopoly.  It  is  entirely  proper  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  investigate  any  organ¬ 
ization  that  it  suspects  of  monopolistic  practices. 
That’s  its  job.  The  people  concerned,  however, 
could  not  help  connecting  the  present  interest 
in  the  alleged  monopoly  of  the  .\P  with  these 
circumstances: 

1.  .An  .AP  committee  for  the  past  year  has 
been  working  on  a  revision  of  the  bylaws,  with 
the  object  of  liberalizing  membership  qualifica¬ 
tions.  With  amendments,  this  committee’s  work 
was  largely  ratified  at  the  convention  last  week. 

2.  An  application  for  AP  membership  had 
been  submitted  by  an  avowed  newspaper  friend  of 
the  Administration  and  was  opposed  under  AP 
bylaws  by  a  newspaper  which  is  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  foremost  critic. 

3.  The  statement  was  made  on  the  floor  that 
Mr.  Arnold  had  told  a  non-member  of  the  AP 
that  an  application  for  membership  could  be  put 
through  successfully,  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  get  some  complaints  from  newspapers 
around  the  country  agtunst  AP  practices. 

Naturally,  we  don’t  like  even  the  appearance  of 
coercion  on  the  press  by  any  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  we  hope  that  the  above  circum¬ 
stances  have  some  other  explanation  than  the 
apparent  one. 

We  don’t  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold,  of  course,  that 
the  AP  holds  any  monopoly  on  American  news 
service.  It  was  organized  40  years  ago  at  a  time 
when  no  other  competent  world  news  service 
existed  in  this  country.  To  protect  its  property 
rights  from  people  who  had  contributed  nothing 
to  their  construction,  it  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  as  a  membership  corporation.  Its 
bylaws  were  drawn  by  Judge  Grosscup,  then  one 
of  the  foremost  legal  minds  of  the  country,  who 
staked  his  reputation  that  his  draft  would  stand 
the  test  of  time.  He  was  not  altogether  right,  it 
seems,  for  conditions  have  changed  greatly  since 
his  draft  was  written. 

Other  competent  services  are  now  in  the  field, 
for  one  thing.  For  another,  the  attitude  of  news¬ 
papers  toward  news  services  and  toward  the  pub- 


I  A  L 


Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye 
desire,  when  ye  pray,  helieve  that  ye  receive  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them. — St.  Mark  XI:24. 


lie,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  both, 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  1900.  Both 
of  these  factors  were  reflected  in  the  convention 
vote  to  abolish  the  rule  by  which  four-fifths  of 
the  membership  in  annual  convention  had  to 
approve  the  election  of  a  new  member  over  the 
protest  of  an  old  member.  A  majority  vote  now 
suffices. 

Whatever  monopolistic  conditions  have  arisen 
in  the  newspaper  field  since  1900  can  be  traced 
only  tenuously  to  the  operation  of  the  AP  bylaws. 
Competition  between  local  newspapers,  fair  and 
unfair;  increasing  costs  of  newspaper  operation; 
higher  taxes  on  both  publishers  and  advertisers; 
extension  of  newspaper  circulation  spheres  over 
good  highways  and  motor  transport — all  of  these 
and  many  other  factors  were  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  creation  of  one-newspaper  towns  than 
the  cost  of  AP  membership  or  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  membership  at  any  time  in  the 
past  four  decades. 

Candidly,  and  granting  Mr.  Arnold’s  zeal  and 
sincerity,  we  believe  he  is  following  a  blind  road 
if  he  seeks  to  brand  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
monopoly.  It  undoubtedly  has  faults,  for  its  by¬ 
laws  have  been  amended  many  times  since  1900, 
and  were  very  thoroughly  overhauled  during  the 
past  year.  We  don’t  suppose  that  the  process  of 
change  has  come  to  an  end — but  we  doubt  very 
much  that  the  1,400  American  newspapers  which 
hold  .AP  membership  will  yield  either  to  threats 
or  coercion  by  any  government  agency. 
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STUDY  THIS  CAREFUUY 
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WE  HAVENT  ANY  IDEA  that  the  price-fixia, 
order  published  April  28  is  the  last  word  to 
be  siud  on  this  thorny  topic.  In  its  present  fon, 
it  seems  to  have  many  merits.  It  is  at  least  u 
initial  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  of  inflatici  | 
which  has  been  recognized  as  becoming  moR 
dangerous  with  every  day  that  passed.  With  that 
in  mind  at  all  times,  we  recommend  to  newi-  '■ 
papers  and  to  all  concerned  with  retail  trade  that 
its  operations  be  studied  in  the  minutest  detail, 
for  if  there  are  major  defects  in  the  scheme,  h 
may  well  be  that  it  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  a  scheme  that  won’t  work  automatically. 
It  will  require  the  understanding  cooperation  of 
all  involved  in  service  to  the  consumer  if  iti 
intended  effect  is  to  be  achieved.  If  it  does  nol 
control  prices  equitably  for  both  merchant  and 
consumer,  we  can  look  for  the  rise  of  what  have 
been  called  “black  markets”  in  other  lands — and 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  Prohibition  experi¬ 
ment  want  no  more  of  that  deadly  business,  in 
the  hands  of  law-breakers  and  making  law  evasion 
almost  a  virtue. 
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The  plan  as  it  stands  would  seem  to  require 
some  shrinkage  of  retail  operating  expenses,  and 
publishers  would  be  well  advised  to  consult  clo» 
ly  with  the  retail  customers  so  that  advertising 
may  be  used  with  the  utmost  in  economy  and 
efficiency.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
retailer  can  hope  to  preserve  even  a  part  of  hi* 
profit  margin  that  the  order  will  inevitably 
reduce.  No  more  revolutionary  step  has 
been  introduced  into  our  national  economy — ^but 
it’s  here,  and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that 
it  works  to  the  national  good  and  with  the  least 
possible  damage  to  individual  and  private  enter¬ 
prise. 
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CANADIAN  PRICE  CONTROL 


THE  TRUCK  ORDER 

A  TASTE  of  what  war-time  operations  will  mean 

came  to  newspapers  this  week  with  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  order  that  truck 
deliveries  be  reduced  to  one  per  day  to  any 
individual  and  that  total  truck  mileage,  outside 
of  this  limitation,  be  reduced  25  per  cent  from 
last  year’s  average.  This  is  a  draconian  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  was  issued  without  consultation 
with  publishers’  representatives  who  have  been 
working  with  the  ODT  on  a  plan  for  reduction 
of  newspaper  trucking  operation. 

Newspapers,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  will  have  to 
share  in  the  cutting  down  from  normal  routines 
and  practices  upon  which  our  lives  have  been 
based.  There  is  little  chance  that  they  will  soon 
get  any  preferred  status  on  tire  replacements  or 
fuel  supplies  for  their  circulation  trucks.  There 
is  little  chance,  therefore,  that  metropolitan  and 
sub-metropolitan  papers  which  have  maintained 
extensive  delivery  routes  with  early  editions  for 
outlying  districts  will  be  able  to  maintain  this 
service  for  their  readers. 

Some  of  that  can’t  be  helped,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  most  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  be  classed  as  selfishly  resisting  an  order  that 
the  government  regards  as  vital  to  the  national 
welfare.  But,  it  is  our  conviction  that  rules  of 
this  nature  should  be  drafted  by  men  who  know 
intimately  the  conditions  to  be  met,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  authority,  and  that 
fiats  from  on  high  still  have  no  place  in  our 
government’s  workings.  We  think  also  that  a 
more  reasonable  period  should  have  been  allowed 
for  adjustment  of  the  circulation  situation. 


A  TORONTO  DISPATCH  to  the  New  York 

Times  of  April  25  may  be  of  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  above.  It  declares  that  the  only 
restriction  now  contemplated  on  retail  advertising 
is  a  ban  on  comparative  prices.  Earlier,  it  had 
been  ruled  that  no  merchant  could  advertise  a 
list  of  rubber  merchandise  items. 

To  what  extent  the  Dominion  price  ceiling  has 
been  responsible  for  the  reported  30  per  cent  de 
dine  in  large  store  newspaper  advertising  cannot 
be  determined  now.  Some  lines  of  merchandise 
have  already  disappeared  and  merchants  seem  to 
be  wary  of  vigorous  promotion  of  others  which 
may  be  hard  to  replace  after  sale.  That  situation 
may  eventually  develop  here,  too,  but  reports 
from  large  American  cities  indicate  sufficient 
stocks  for  all  normal  needs,  in  lines  which  have 
not  been  thrown  entirely  to  war  work,  for  the 
rest  of  1942,  and  probably  longer.  And  to  date, 
U.  S.  retail  advertising  has  not  only  declined,  but 
in  several  cities  is  running  ahead  of  last  year. 

Careful  operation,  without  pessimism,  ought  to 
be  the  keynote  of  retail  business  here  until  the 
present  obscurities  are  cleared  up. 
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WHILE  WE  ARE  SAFE 

While  we  are  safe  and  there  is  time  to  say — 
Listen:  The  good  are  strong; 

They  do  not  die  away. 

Ignorance,  in  arms,  may  rage  and  tarry  long; 
Before  that  fury  you  and  I  may  be 
Like  leaves  tom  from  a  tree, 

And  yet  the  tree  endures  and  without  sound 
Is  watered  underground. 

Lawrence  Lee,  tn 
“The  Tomb  of  Thomas  Jefferson.’’ 
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Readers’ 

favorite 

columnists 


been  appointed  circulation  director  of 

the  Mobile  Frets  Register  to  succeed  FOLKS  tAt  ORTH 
J.  O.  Stuardi,  retired.  Coleman  is 
former  circxilation  director  and  secre-  HLWwWIWViT 
tary  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Ameri- 

gp.T.TMAN  EVANS,  publisher  of  the  con,  and  more  recently  was  with  the  AT  WORK  on  the  Loutsvi 
Sathville  Tennessean  and  the  Chi-  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  Ti^s  since  he  was  14,  Sp< 
cago  Sun,  is  serving  as  a  member  of  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  has  Louis  P.  McNeely,  47,^  who 

(the  national  also  worked  in  Montgomery,  Birming-  -  ^ -  virtual 

committee  spon-  ham  and  Columbia,  S.  C. 

soring  erection  Dewey  Schellenberg,  44,  assistant 


PERSONAL 

mention 


aCumberlandUni-  the  Son  Diego  Tribune-Sun,  succeed-  J  ffl 

versity,  Lebanon,  ing  Charles  D.  Chaffee,  who  died  ^  a  t 

n  T  ScheUenberg  beg^  his  Si  sports^gS 

William  B.Le-  nev^per  carwr  as  a  carrier  tey  for  &  by  day, 

Favour,  secre-  the  Union  m  1913,  and  has  worked  for  comoare  favor 

VWlii  ably  with  those 
of  the  William  J.  Geoi^e  Fries,  general  manager  of  anywhere, “Mac,” 

- Kline  &  Son,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  was  re-  ,  as  Kentucky 

Silliman  Evani  Inc.,  publishers  elected  president  of  the  Cuvier  Press  *-*“'*  McNealy  s^ate  Sports 
of  the  Amsfer-  Club  at  the  annual  meeting.  Roger  Director  of  the  President’s  Infantile 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  and  Ferger,  assistant  publisher,  Cincinnoti  Paralysis  Campaign  by  appointment 
general  manager  of  the  paper,  has  Enquirer  was  named  first  vice-presi-  by  Grantland  Rice,  brought  in  $3,850. 
been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  dent.  A  sharp  increase  over  the  $1,479 

anny  air  corps  and  ordered  to  duty  at  Gibson  McCabe  has  joined  News-  gleaned  last  year,  the  big  total  came 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.  week  as  circulation  manager.  He  was  from  roller  skating,  bowling,  boxing 
Capt  LeFavour  was  graduated  from  for  seven  years  circulation  and  busi-  and  wrestling  and,  in  a  big  measure. 
West  Point  in  1925  with  the  rank  of  ness  manager  of  Young  America  and  from  Kentucky  Derby  turfmen  who 
second  lieutenant  and  then  attended  was  formerly  with  the  New  York  responded  nobly.  McNeely  has  been 
Harvcud  University  business  admin-  Times.  sports  editor  since  1924,  and  for  a 

istration  school.  He  is  a  past  pres-  Harvey  W.  Leonard,  for  five  years  time  wrote  a  column,  “Pot  Shots,” 
ident  of  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  sales  manager  of  the  Magic  Empire  which  had  to  be  dropped  to  give  him 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  pub-  Elxpress,  maintained  by  the  Tulsa  more  time  to  dressing  up  the  sports 
Usher,  in  registering  under  the  45-65  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribune  as  a  mo-  Starting  as  office  boy  in  1909, 

draft  this  week,  revealed  that  in  addi-  tor  carrier,  has  resigned  to  become  has  done  about  everything  in  the 
tion  to  his  newspaper  and  legal  ex-  a  special  agent  at  Tulsa  for  the  ‘^iiy  room.  He  was  assistant  secretary 
perience,  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  car-  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com-  managing  editor,  rewrite  man, 

penter  pany  covered  the  Federal  Building,  the 

Everett  W.  Pate,  publisher  of  the  Hal  G.  Hagler,  formerly  manager  of  business  ^at,  markets  and  general 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News  and  chair-  national  advertising  for  the  San  Jose  as^fninents.  . 

man  of  the  Benton  County  Selective  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald,  is  now  with  .9f  ^  h®  ru°s 

Service  Board,  was  severely  injured  the  advertising  department  of  Ae  San  with,  McNeely  likes  huntmg,  fishmg 
April  22  when  attacked  in  his  news-  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times.  boxmg,  and  with  Sundays  and 

paper  office  by  Blakely  and  Mar-  s  H  Ryrie  St  Louis  Mo  theater 

vin  Head  who  were  said  to  be  dLs-  xvyne,  oi.  ijouis,  ivio.,  ineaier  opportunity  to  follow  his  bent. 

satisfied  With  the  board’s  ruling  on  S^fn^”th?\d^erSg  f 

^ryin  Head’s  plea  for  deferment.  Sn^kLo  Sng 

Pate  s  spectacles  were  shattered  by  a  salesman  j  c  u  ®  r^eniucKys 

blow  and  hla  head  and  faca  warn  au,  p.  local  display  ra7s:"’“‘"" 

0^*1  ‘  <-.1  .  !•  a  a  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 

C.  Stanley  Greenbaim,  publi^er  of  resigned  to  join  the  LaBoiteaux  Com- 
e  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Republican-  pany  of  Cincinnati.  Carr  has  been  on 
Boom^ang  and  Daily  Bulletin,  has  the  Enquirer  since  1936,  and  was  pre- 
^n  elected  president  of  the  Wyoming  viously  on  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

L.  R.  Benson,  classified  advertising 
A  i  Pnrfaaf  manager  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  News- 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


After  a  lapse  in  the  publication 
of  Drew  Pcarson^s  and  Robert 
S.  Allen’s  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  column.  The  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Daily  News  recently 
announced,  in  a  large  display 
box,  the  feature’s  return. 

“One  of  the  best  informed,  most 
fearless  Washington  columns . . . 
sparkling  feature  .  .  .  Pearson 
and  Allen  are  impartial,  have  no 
ax  to  grind,  have  an  uncanny 
gift  for  accurate  forecasting . . . 
readers  need  no  urging  to  return 
to  their  favorite  columnists.” 

These  are  a  few  comments  made 
in  the  News’s  announcement. 
They  typify  what  both  editors 
and  readers  the  country  over 
think  of  “The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  —  now  run¬ 
ning  in  591  newspapers  reach¬ 
ing  a  total  circulation  of  20 
million. 

to  send 
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WINNIE  WINKLE  LAST  ^ 
WEEK  WHEN  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE 
MATS  AMP  HAVE  SO  MANY 
squawks  we  WAMT  TO  . 
RESUME  IT.*  4 

MM.OPPEQARD  PUBLISHER 
SRAND  FORKS  CHR)  HERALD 


'ARE  TWE 

TEENie  WEENIES  PUBLISHED  ^ 
IN  BOOK  FORM?  OUR '5  YEAR  OLD 
SON  CAN  HARDLY  WAIT  BETWEEN 
THE  SUNDAY  ISSUES  OF  THE 
DAYTON  HERALD  FOR  .4? 
THIS  COMIC*. 

-AN  OHIO  REAPER 


World-Herald,  the  station’s  owner,  in 
of  all  advertising  sales.  The 
promotion  follows  the  resignation  of 
Fred  F.  Rowden,  local  advertising 
manager,  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
St.  Louts  Post-D^patch.  Tom  Devaney, 
fojmerly  Rowden’s  assistant,  will  be 
m  charge  of  local  display;  Harry  D. 
Kellei,  will  remain  in  charge  of  na- 
ticna]  advertising,  and  Clyde  C.  Min- 
will  continue  in  charge  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

Charles  C.  Coleman,  of  Atlanta,  has 
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samples  and  terms? 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
figured  that  three  times  would  be  out 
— his  draft  number  had  come  up  again. 
Twice  he  had  been  txirned  down  be¬ 
cause  of  his  eyes.  Harris  quit  his  job, 
sold  his  car  and  moved  from  his  apart¬ 
ment  as  preparation  for  army  duty. 
But  at  Camp  Blanding  he  met  his 
Waterloo  again.  The  army  turned 
thumbs  down.  Harris  was  last  seen 
heading  for  Washington  for  a  job  on 
the  Times-Herald  there. 

Lester  Smith,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Daily  Times,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Zanesville 
(O.)  News. 

Robert  Grubb,  former  editor  of  the 
Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily  News  and  former 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  has  joined  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


IncluJtne  The  Journalist  merged  1907;  Newspaper- 
dom,  merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted. 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
.  1*“  Es  Wright  Brown,  President 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Fice-President 
Charles  T.  Sti^art,  Treasurer 

_ Robert  U.  Brown,  Secretary _ 

General  Ofiees: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Time*  Tower 
42nd  Street  and  Broadwar,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephones: 

BRyant  9.3052,  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056 
A  NcwapAPER  TOR  Marrrs  or  Newsearers 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor:  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Manating  Editor;  Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associate 
Editor;  Steehen  J.  Moncbak,  Richard  M.  Dobie, 

Jace  Price,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. _ 

jAMEa  Weight  Brown,  Jr.,  Puilisker;  Charles  T. 
Sthart,  Cnuva/  Manager  and  Advertising  Director; 
JoaiAH  B.  Keenet,  Marketing  and  Research  Manager; 
Gborcr  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Louis  A. 
FeHTAiNE,  Classified  Manager;  John  Johnson, 

Placement  Manager. _ 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  General  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  Manning, 
Jr.,  1«6  National  Press  Cluh  Bldg.,  Telephone 

MetropeBtan  1080. _ 

Cbicao*  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building,  880  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  State 
4898.  George  A.  Branbennurg,  Editor;  Harrt 

K-  Blace,  Advertising  Repretentative. _ 

Pae^  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson, 
2182  Derky  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone,  Thorn- 
wall  8587;  Ren  Tatlor,  1215  North  Hohart  Boui. 

Los  Anfelea,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Adotrtising  Representative:  Duncan  A. 
SooTT,  MiUt  Building,  San  Frandsco;  Telephone 
Satter  1883;  and  Western  Pacific  Building,  Loa  An- 

tdta,  Talephosie  Prospect  5319. _ 

London  OJUe:  Vera  Chandler.  Manager,  "Down 
alat**,  Barnet  Gate  Lane,  Arkley,  Herts.,  Engjand. 
Dsbplat  Abvertisihg  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1037 
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Member;  Advertising  Faderatioo  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Aaaodatioo,  National  Better  Business 
Bnraaa  and  the  Audit  Barcaa  a(  Greulatioos  srith 
an  average  aoditad  net  paid  "A.  B.  C.”  circulation 
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copy  desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

James  E.  Alexander,  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (O.)  News,  and.  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  announced  the  birth  of  a  son 
March  22. 

Lloyd  Lukens,  formerly  of  the 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

M.  O.  Taylor,  industrial  department 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  resigned  to  become  Arkansas 
representative  of  CarCards,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Wright  Bryan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  will  speak  on 
newspaper  work,  and  Leonard  Reinsch, 
manager  of  the  Journal  radio  station 
WSB,  will  speak  on  broadcasting,  at 
the  15th  annual  convention  of  the 
Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  on  May  1. 

Milton  Carr,  of  the  United  Press 
Atlanta  bureau,  has  been  transferred 
to  Miami. 

C.  Marlin  Lundry,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Tropics, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  work  for  Pan 
American  Airways  public  relations. 

John  J.  Hall,  sports  editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  .T.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  New  Jersey  athletic 
commissioner  by  Governor  Charles 
Eldison,  to  succeed  Abe  J.  Greene,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Paterson  Evening 
News. 

Charlie  Bailey,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Buffalo  Times  and  sports  radio 
commentator  for  the  Buffalo  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  is  now  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

John  T.  Merrill  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  editorial  staff,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
University  of  CJonnecticut  publications. 

Ray  Runnion,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  ceased 
publication  March  31,  is  now  with  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Jack  Moorhead, 
news  editor,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  copy  desk.  Other 
Journal  members  have  made  these 
connections:  Edward  Meisburger,  state 
editor  and  former  city  editor,  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal;  Bill  Secrist 
and  Millard  Hunsley,  copyreaders,  to 
the  Washington  Times-Herald;  Tom 
Root,  federal  building,  to  the  Musko¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Phoenix;  Parke  Carroll, 
sports  editor  and  well  known  in  the 
Middle  West  as  an  official  as  well  as 
a  writer,  to  the  Minneapolis  Millers, 
American  Association  baseball  team, 
as  business  manager. 

Charles  Chamberlain,  southwest  di¬ 
vision  sports  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  at  Kansas  City,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  sports  staff  at  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Paul  I.  Wellman,  editorial  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  published  a  new  novel,  “Angel 
with  Spurs.”  In  addition  to  historical 
works  on  the  history  of  the  West, 
Wellman  is  the  author  of  the  highly- 
praised  novel,  “Jubal  Troop.” 

Forrest  W.  Sesrmour,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  editorial  pages,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newly  formed  Iowa  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League.  The  committee  will 
work  to  further  the  merit  system  in 
Iowa  and  assist  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  hiring  trained 
personnel  for  defense  agencies. 

William  Shands  Meacham,  associate 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Hampton  Institute  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  last  week.  Dr. 
Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  president,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Stanmore  Cathome,  Associated  Press 
night  editor  in  Miami,  moves  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  next  week  for  the  summer. 


E.  V.  W.  Jones,  of  the  AP  Miami  staff, 
will  take  Cathorne’s  night  desk. 

George  Wright,  formerly  of  the 
Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Light  sports 
staff.  Ed  Elmendorf  was  transferred 
from  sports  to  makeup  editor. 

Marion  Longaker,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News  woman’s  page 
editor,  is  recovering  following  an 
appendectomy. 

Clarence  Young,  sports  writer,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Young  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  April  26  at  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital, 
Columbus. 

Caleb  A.  Lewis,  managing  editor  of 
the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Waterville 
Salvage  Committee. 

John  Koughan  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  staff,  who  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  draft,  was  given  a  three 
months  deferment  in  order  to  take  a 
civilian  air  pilot  training  course,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  an  army  air  cadet. 

John  MacDonald,  aviation  and  city 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin,  and  has 
been  replaced  as  city  editor  by  Barker 
T.  Hartshorn,  who  has  been  on  the 
copy  desk. 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  who  is  serving  on  the 
Boston  committee  for  Hollywood 
Caravan,  has  solved  the  automobile 
problem  for  escorting  the  stars.  At  a 
committee  meeting  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  no  retail  car  dealers 
who  had  available  automobiles  for  the 
occasion.  So  Norton  wrote  an  article 
asking  for  100  people  with  1941  open 
or  convertible  cars,  with  good  driving 
records. 

Dean  W.  Tucker,  Board  of  Trade 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  be¬ 
came  a  father,  and  Ernest  Tucker, 
rewrite  man  for  the  same  paper,  be¬ 
came  a  grandfather  simultaneously 
April  26  when  a  girl  was  bom  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital. 

Annette  Doyle,  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been  assigned 
to  that  paper’s  labor  and  industrial 
beat,  replacing  John  J.  Scanlon,  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  army,  being  the  first 
woman  ever  to  cover  that  beat. 

William  E.  Mullins,  former  political 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Herald,  has 
been  made  acting  city  editor  for  the 
Herald,  replacing  Arthur  Fetridge, 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  naval  air 
corps. 

Jay  Rosenburg,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  reporter  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  is  now  news 
writer  for  the  KLO  radio  station. 

Walter  E.  Kohrs,  formerly  with  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register,  has 
joined  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript.  He  was  referred  to  in  this 
column  last  week  as  Karl  Kohrs  who 
is  an  associate  editor  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York. 

Christy  McDevitt,  staff  reporter  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  British  Columbia  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Joe  McLaughlin  of  the  Boston  Post 
feature  department  and  Mary  Cather¬ 
ine  Barker,  of  Boston,  will  be  married 
June  27. 

Jack  Stein,  International  News  Pho¬ 
tographer,  Atlanta,  is  doing  vacation 
relief  in  Miami  during  the  absence  of 
Ray  Mills,  INP  staffer,  there. 

Tom  Revelle,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  columnist,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Mecklenburg  Sports¬ 
mens’  Wildlife  Club. 

Max  Roby,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Alva  (Okla.) 
Review-Courier  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  annoimcers  at  KFBI, 
Mutual  network  and  NBC  blue  net¬ 
work  radio  outlet  station  at  Wichita. 


Gareth  Hiebert,  former  University 
of  Minnesota  correspondent  for  tht 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  hat 
been  promoted  to  full-time  reportet 
on  the  Pioneer  Press. 

Phillip  Schulte,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  labor  reporter,  recently 
accepted  a  job  as  labor  representativ* 
for  the  Twin  Cities  office  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Jim  McKee,  Miami  Bureau  United 
Press  staffer,  has  left  for  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  Hampshire  prior  to  being 
inducted  in  the  army.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  connected  with  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  and  the 
Peterboro  (N.  H.)  Transcript. 

Bill  Terrell,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  in  Memphis  and  more  recently 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News  copydesk, 
has  transferred  to  the  new  Atlanta 
Evening  Post.  Patrica  Bronte,  ex- 
News  reporter,  and  EUisabet  M.  Stone, 
garden  page  editor,  have  also  joined 
the  Post  staff. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Sheerin  vdio 
was  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
theology,  has  been  appointed  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in 
Washington.  He  is  44  years  old  and 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Cullen  A.  Cain,  newspaperman,  was 
stricken  blind  recently  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  He  has  suffered  with  eye 
trouble  since  boyhood  and  has  under¬ 
gone  several  operations.  Cain  has 
managed  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
several  years  wrote  a  sports  column 
for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Albert  L.  Stoffel,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  has  been  made  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Richmond  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce.  He  succeeds  Ed¬ 
mund  H.  Brill,  former  Richmond  news¬ 
paperman,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports. 

H.  Stoddard  Nichols  has  resigned  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Telegram  to  become  the  Her¬ 
kimer  correspondent  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

Gene  Gillette,  formerly  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau,  now  is  Southwestern 
news  manager  for  United  Press,  with 
headquarters  in  Dallas. 

Francis  E.  Regan,  sports  editor  of 
the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian- 
American  League  Baseball  Writers 
Association  April  26.  Others  elected: 
first  vice-president,  Walter  F.  Hine, 
Gloversville  Leader-Republican;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president.  Jack  Kelly,  Utics 
Daily  Press;  secretary-treasurer,  J. 
Ger^d  Gunthrup,  Oneonta  Star. 

Clyde  Smith,  reporter  on  the  Boiw 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Join¬ 
ing  the  Statesman  from  Portland  to 
assume  an  editorial  positimi  is  Ernest 
Hood,  formerly  with  the  Idaho  Falk 
Post-Register.  Clayton  Darrah,  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  been  named 
Statesman  city  editor,  succeeding 
Hugh  Eldridge  who  has  joined  the 
army. 


With  The  Colors 


FRANK  STULTZ,  telegraph  editor. 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  was  inducted 
into  the  armed  forces  on  April  28. 
Jay  W.  Greaves,  Intelligencer  car¬ 
toonist,  was  inducted  into  the  U.  S. 
Army  on  April  22. 

Bion  C.  Welker,  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph,  has  been  promoted 
from  major  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  104th  Cavalry. 

Hugh  Eldridge,  city  editor,  Lee  Rus¬ 
sell,  sports,  editor,  and  Orin  Garrett, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Strategy  is  the  planning  of  warfare. 

Tactics  is  the  execution  of  those  plans. 

Logistics,  the  third  branch  of  military  science,  is  the  supplying  of 
everything  necessary  to  strategy  and  tactics— in  the  right  amount,  at 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time. 

Now,  in  total  war,  we  must  apply  the  science  of  Logistics  to  all  of 
our  activities  as  a  nation— civilian  as  well  as  military.  WE-ALL  are 
part  of  the  Victory  Program. 

Our  supply  lines  are  literally  life  lines  of  the  United  Nations. 
Man-power  and  munition-power  are  the  controlling  factors. 

Today,  Logistics  dictates  strategy— determines  tactics. 

Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  but  it  cannot  appro¬ 
priate  one  single  second  of  time. 

Time  favors  those  who  appreciate  it  as  the  priceless  commodity  it 
now  is. 

In  war,  when  we  save  time  we  save  lives— and  we  make  our  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  Victory. 


Department  of  Logistics 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


This  message  appeared  in  every  daily  newspaper,  both  English  and  for¬ 
eign  language,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  March  30,  1942 
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mechanical  foreman  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  have  enlisted  for  officers’ 
training  at  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 

Gerald  Monaghan,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  has  been  named  intelligence 
officer  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  squadron 
in  Waterbury. 

David  Beardsley,  make-up  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  to 
Minmi  Fla.,  as  a  combat  intelligence 
officer  in  the  air  corps. 

Frank  Laro  has  resigned  from  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light  to  enter  the  army. 

Wilbur  C.  Johnson,  sports  reporter, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  resigned 
April  28  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  and  re¬ 
ported  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Edward  Sonntag  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  has  joined  the 
army. 

Henry  H.  Smith,  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment  writer  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republicon,  was  inducted  into  the 
army  recently. 

Daniel  M.  Corson,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  since  1934,  has  left  for  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  as  a  major  in  the  army 
air  corps,  which  he  left  in  1925  after  a 
nine-year  period  of  service  which  in¬ 
cluded  action  in  the  World  War  in 
France. 

George  L.  Eckel,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  more  recently  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  army  air 
corps  and  has  been  assigned  to  tem¬ 
porary  duty  at  Miami  Beach. 

Timothy  A.  Mclnemy  of  the  Boston 
Post  city  staff,  a  major  in  the  national 
guard,  has  been  called  to  active 
service. 

Edward  Hopkins,  sports  writer  for 
the  Boston  Record,  was  inducted  into 
the  service  on  April  16. 

Vic  Stout,  war  editor  for  the  Boston 
Traveler,  will  leave  for  Fort  Devens 
within  a  week  or  two  to  serve  as  public 
relations  officer. 

Donald  W.  Pollard,  capital  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Detroit  News  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  was  among  the  first 
volunteer  officer  candidates  from  Class 
ni-A  from  Michigan,  being  inducted 
into  the  army  at  Fort  Custer  April  22. 

Harry  Mann,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  with  the  National  Press 
Service,  was  inducted  into  the  army 
April  2\  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Charles  G.  Wamick,  Jr.,  a  former 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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news  staff,  has  soloed  successfully  at 
Palo  Alta  Airport,  King  City,  Cal., 
where  he  is  an  army,  aviation  cadet. 

Bill  Murray,  formerly  with  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  army  and  assigned  to  the 
orientation  department  at  Camp  Croft, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Second  Lieut.  Edgar  Graham  Gam¬ 
mon,  Jr.,  former  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  reporter,  is  now  on  duty  with 
the  army  in  the  Pacific  war  zone. 

Rutledge  Detyens,  for  10  years  a 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
circulation  employe,  has  joined  the 
navy  and  has  been  assigned  to  sea 
duty. 

Pat  Patterson  has  resigned  from  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  news  staff  to 
re-enlist  in  the  navy.  Patterson  was 
first  enlisted  in  1929. 

Edward  W.  Heroux,  Jr.,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  circulation  department, 
has  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

George  Akerson,  Jr.,  former  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  staff  writer,  has  been 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps  and 
placed  in  charge  of  operations  at  the 
Lakeland  School  of  Aeronautics  in 
Florida. 

Richard  Joel,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  press  section 
of  the  Shaw  Field  public  relations 
office  at  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Nicholas  Popa,  Jr.,  former  United 
Press  correspondent  at  Lincoln  and 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Hitchcock  Scholarship  winner  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Signal  Clorps,  April  10. 

Charley  W.  Giffin,  former  employe 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  and  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Morning  Press,  is  now  an 
aviation  cadet  in  the  army  air  corps 
at  Lowry  Field,  Colo.,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  photography  division. 

Norman  Agathon,  former  Chicago 
American  and  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  and  Iowa  bureau  manager 
of  International  News  Service,  has 
joined  the  army  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  an  anti-aircraft  battery  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Pilifant,  until  re¬ 
cently  police  reporter  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Post,  is  the  nominee  of  Camp 
Robinson,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  the 
title  of  the  youngest  commissioned 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
will  observe  his  nineteenth  birthday 
Sept.  16. 

Deverton  Carpenter,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  police  reporter,  has  taken 
the  oath  at  the  U.  S.  recruiting  station. 
He  is  the  seventh  man  to  leave  the 
News  Leader  staff  for  service  with 
the  armed  forces. 
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165,000  More 
People  in  Baltimore 

ACCORDING  TO  Sof*s  Atonogtmcnf, 
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Hugh  G.  Flynn,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  navy. 
He  left  the  Journal  in  1940  to  become 
a  civilian  physicist  with  the  naval 
ordnance  department. 

Captain  Lawrence  F.  Levenberg,  47, 
cable  editor,  and  First  Lieut  Ralph 
G.  Platt,  34,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Cleveland  News,  are  now  with 
the  army  air  force.  Captain  Leven¬ 
berg,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  border 
campaign  and  of  the  first  A.E.F.  in  the 
World  War,  was  ordered  to  a  West 
Coast  air  ferry  base.  Lieutenant  Platt 
was  ordered  to  the  air  service  com¬ 
mand  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O. 

Phil  Harris,  Miami  Beach  Tropics 
reporter,  has  joined  the  army  and  is 
now  connected  with  the  army  air  corps 
public  relations  office  at  Miami  Beach. 

Jim  Kelly,  former  Miami  Daily  News 
reporter,  has  been  made  a  staff  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  army.  He  is  at  Atlanta. 

Art  Lund,  dean  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  photographers, 
accepted  a  commission  this  week  as 
captain  in  the  army  air  corps. 

Lee  Grove,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
reporter,  left  this  week  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  seaman  in  the  Coast  Guard  for 
Omaha,  where  he  will  be  assigned  a 
training  station. 

Laurin  Healey,  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  statehouse  reporter  at  Spring- 
field,  has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
has  reported  for  active  duty  in  the 
public  relations  office  of  the  9th  Naval 
District,  Chicago. 

Bernard  A.  Dawson,  reporter  on  the 
Zanesville  (O.)  News,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  left  April  11  for 
San  Diego. 

Nicholas  J.  Trimboli,  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal,  was  drafted 
AprU  24. 

Joseph  Klassen,  reporter,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  resigned  last 
week  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  selectees. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
has  entered  the  army  air  corps.  Lewis 
Hammond,  editorial  writer;  Joseph  A. 
Galvin,  printer,  and  Thomas  J. 
Sweeney,  sports  writer,  also  have 
entered  the  army.  Alexander  Fraser, 
son  of  Roy  M.  Fraser,  foreman  of  the 
Telegram  composing  room,  and  an¬ 
other  son,  David  J.  Fraser,  are  others 
going  into  the  army. 

Major  Sidney  A.  Cook,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Boston  Herald  at  Camp 
Edwards,  Mass.,  reported  for  duty  last 
week  with  the  707th  Military  Police 
Battalion,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Ellwood  Clarence  Barrett,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune,  has  signed  up 

for  duty  with  the  navy. 
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Wedding  Bells 


MISS  EliSIE  COOK,  the  girl  who 

kayoed  tradition  by  hiring  herself 
out  as  a  copy  girl  on  the  news  staS 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  scooped  her 
own  paper  by  a  secret  marriage  to 
Sergeant  W.  L.  Evans,  on  April  6.  The 
groom  is  with  the  382  Training  School 
Squadron  in  Selma,  Ala. 

Laura  Bee,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Marino  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and  Harley 
E.  Eckert,  Los  Angeles  banker,  were 
married  April  23  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Cal  Parker,  United  Press  Norfolk 
manager,  and  Louise  French  of  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ga.,  were  married  in  Colum¬ 
bus  on  April  4. 

Ray  Mills,  International  News  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Miami,  married  Mm 
Evelyn  Virginia  Kelly,  on  Friday, 
March  13. 

Capt.  Thomas  H.  Edmands,  former 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Traveler,  and 
son  of  Major  Horton  Edmands  former 
Traveler  city  editor  recently  called  to 
active  service,  was  married  on  April 
22  to  Miss  Louise  Ravel  Judge  of 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

HEADS  TEXAS  GROUP 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  26— The 
South  Texas  Press  Association  ended 
its  annual  meeting  here  Saturday  after 
election  of  R.  H.  Pilgreen,  businea 
manager  of  the  Uvalde  Leader-Newi, 
as  president.  Among  principal  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  sessions  was  E.  F.  Abels  d 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  who 
urged  that  the  Government  substitute 
paid  advertising  for  its  “free  publicity" 
campaign  conducted  at  an  estimate 
annual  cost  of  $30,000,000. 

The  Palacios  Beacon,  edited  by  B.  C. 
Niven,  received  the  South  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cup  given  for 
commimity  service. 
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Twice  as  much  with  no  additional  trucks? 
Easily !  Here’s  how  .  .  . 

Make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  America's  trucks  haul  twice 


even 


three  times  .  .  as  much,  by  pulling  their  loads  on  Trailers! 


For  example — a  truck  which  can  ordinarily  carry  up  to  mid-summer,  all  railway  and  highway  equipment  will  be 
four  tons  of  payload,  can  easily  haul  eight  to  ten  tons  working  at  capacity,  while  war  production  will  not  even 
on  a  Trailer.  have  shifted  into  high  gear. 


Converting  your  truck  to  double  its  work-capacity  is 
good  business  at  any  time.  Right  now,  it’s  actually  a 
national  necessity.  That  extra  hauling  capacity  will  be 
needed  desperately  before  long.  Key  officials  say  that  by 


CONSIDER  THESE  VITAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  CONVERSION 
TO  TRUCK-TRAILER  HAULING: 

It  utilizes  trucks  already  built.  This  is  important,  because  most  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  must  be  devoted  to  direct  war  work. 

It  moves  more  tonnage  while  conserving  rubber  and  steel.  A  Truck- 
and-Trailer  combination  uses  about  16%  less  weight  of  tires  and  25% 
less  steel  and  other  essential  metals  than  do  the  two  trucks  required  to 
carry  the  same  payload. 

It  conserves  gasoline.  A  small  truck,  with  a  Trailer,  uses  far  less  fuel 
than  the  heavy-duty  truck  or  the  several  small  trucks  needed  to  haul 
the  same  payload. 


The  conversion  of  your  truck  into  a  tractor  for  Truck- 
Trailer  hauling  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Any  Fruehauf 
branch  will  give  you  detailed  information.  Any  Fruehauf 
service  station  will  do  the  job,  if  you  wish. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

Sales  and  Service  in  Principal  Cities 


truck-trailer  transport  is  doing  an  essential  job  for  all  AMERICA  ir 
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Memphis  Dailies  Have 
Two  Photographic  Plants 


By  JACK  PRICE 

ALTHOUGH  the  two  Memphis,  Tenn., 
newspapers  are  under  the  same 
management  and  in  one  building,  each 
has  a  separate  photograph  depart¬ 
ment  The  Commercial  Appeal,  morn¬ 
ing,  has  a  staff  of  three  regular  cam¬ 
eramen,  and  the  Press-Scimitar,  eve¬ 
ning,  has  five  men  in  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  but  they  are  mostly  com¬ 
bination  reporter-photographers. 

The  Press-Scimitar’s  department  is 
located  on  the  fifth  floor  and  consists 
of  a  small  studio,  about  10  x  20  ft.,  two 
6  X  8  ft.  developing  rooms  and  a  print¬ 
ing  room  about  7  x  8  ft.  The  studio 
is  without  special  lighting  or  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  reqiiii^  bemuse 
one  side  is  all  glass  and  the  north 
daylight  provides  lighting  for  the  small 
amount  of  portraiture  and  commercial 
subjects  handled  in  this  section. 

Modeni  Developiag  Rooms 
The  two  developing  rooms  are  very 
modem  except  that  they  have  no  re¬ 
frigeration.  Each  of  these  rooms  is 
fitted  with  a  six-foot  stainless  steel 
water  trough,  llie  developing  and 
fixing  boxes  are  set  into  the  large 
tank  in  which  running  water  keeps 
the  temperat\uo  of  the  solutions  at 
a  workable  degree.  There  are  lockers 
for  the  photographer’s  camera  equip¬ 
ment.  built  beneath  the  work  benches. 
The  lighting  and  other  accessories  are 
practically  standard.  The  printing 
room  is  a  little  larger  than  the  de¬ 
veloping  rooms  and  is  fitted  with  a 
5x7  auto-focus  enlarger  which  has 
a  Saltzman-Cooper-Hewitt  light  hous¬ 
ing. 

The  men  own  their  own  cameras 
but  the  office  also  keeps  a  supply  of 
extra  Speed-Graphics  for  them.  This 
crew  of  cameramen  is  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary  because  every  one  of 
them  is  a  reporter.  There  is  Tom 
Meanly,  who  conducts  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  column  of  human  interest  stories. 
He  also  covers  farm  and  real  estate 
news.  Hilman  Pinegar  writes  a 
weekly  feature  entitled,  “Wings  Over 
Mid-^uth.”  He  also  covers  general 
news  assignments.  Merwin  Rosen- 
bush,  who  formerly  conducted  the  fea¬ 
ture  now  written  by  Pinegar,  is  a  re¬ 
serve  officer  in  the  Air  Corps  and  is 
waiting  a  call  to  active  duty.  Rosen- 
bush  doubles  in  photography  and  re¬ 
writing.  Marion  Slosser  is  also  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  but  covers  church  news 
as  a  regular  assignment.  The  fifth  and 
last  member  of  the  photo  staff  is  Fred 
Payne,  who  is  considered  the  chief 
technician. 

Elach  man  covers  an  average  of  four 
to  five  assignments  per  day  and  also 
illustrates  his  own  features  with  pho¬ 
tographs.  They  all  use  the  4x5 
Graphics  and  except  in  the  case  of 
Payne  they  are  self-taught  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  boys  had  been  using 
their  own  cars  to  travel  about  on  as¬ 
signments  but  due  to  the  tire  sittia- 
tion  they  now  resort  to  the  busses, 
taxis  and  trolleys  for  transportation. 
Meanly  has  a  motorcycle  with  several 
extra  tires  for  it  so  he  gets  about 
without  difficulty. 

ConpetitioR  latweRR  Staffs 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  the 
boys  on  this  staff  but  there  is  a  bit 
of  competition  with  the  photographers 
of  the  sister  paper,  the  Commercial 
Appeal.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  photographers  on  the  morning 
paper  are  regular  cameramen  who  do 
not  indulge  in  reportorial  activities. 
However,  it  is  all  friendly  and  con¬ 
structive.  Men  on  each  staff  try  to  be 
helpful  to  each  other,  which  results 
in  better  photography. 


The  Commercial  Appeal’s  photo  de¬ 
partment  is  on  the  third  floor  and  for 
some  unknown  reason  is  not  quite  as 
modem  as  the  Press -Scimitar’s.  The 
lay-out  is  similar  as  to  the  number 
of  dark-rooms  and  other  equipment 
but  the  fittings  are  different.  Iliis 
department  consists  of  two  developing 
rooms,  each  having  a  cjrpress  tank  for 
water  into  which  the  developing  and 
fixing  boxes  are  set  for  cooling  pur¬ 
poses.  The  lockers  for  camera  equip¬ 
ment  and  personal  property  of  the 
cameramen,  are  built  under  the  work 
benches  but  in  all  other  aspects  the 
rooms  are  standard. 

The  printing  room  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  newspaper,  the  installa¬ 
tions  being  almost  identical.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  studio  lay-outs  of 
the  two  papers.  This  paper  main¬ 
taining  a  very  modem  and  well 
equipped  studio  which  is  about  20  x 
30  ft.,  in  size  and  is  more  active  than 
that  of  the  Press-Scimitar.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  banks  of  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  there  are  several  flood 
lights  and  some  spot  light  lamps.  The 
studio  has  a  well  appointed  dressing 
room  and  properties  for  backgroimd 
settings.  TTiere  is  a  large  regulation 
studio  camera  with  various  lenses  for 
either  commercial  or  portraiture  work. 
In  all,  the  plant  is  capable  of  turning 
out  almost  any  type  of  photographic 
work  required. 

The  staff  of  three  are  Bill  Day, 
Casey  EUliott  and  Curley  Bruner.  The 
paper  supplies  the  camera  equipment, 
but  the  boys  own  their  own  outfit  as 
well. 

They  average  between  four  and 
five  assignments  per  day,  utilizing  the 
same  means  of  transportation  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  colleagues  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  staff.  The  lens-lads  keep  apace 
with  progress  in  the  profession.  V^en 
any  conference  on  photography  is  held 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
Memphis  one  member  of  either  de¬ 
partment  attends  and  returns  with  in¬ 
formation  that  may  be  useful  to  his 
confreres. 

Larry  Williams  Back 
LARRY  WILLIAMS,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  War  Department,  has  recently 
returned  from  Ireland  and  England 
where  he  spent  three  months  making 
official  press  pictures.  Larry,  who 
was  formerly  with  Harris  &  Ewing  of 
Washington  started  his  photographic 
career  with  the  Association  Press 
bureau  at  Baltimore. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 

An  American 
Institution  .  . 


ouTOURwnr 


In  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  comic 
.  .  .  read  by  50«000,000 
people! 


English  newspaper  photographers,  he 
stated  that  they  were  good  operators 
but  were  working  under  handicaps 
due  to  obsolete  equipment.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  the  boys  across  the  sea 
could  have  modem  synchronizers  and 
Speed-Graphics  they  could  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job.  As  it  stands,  according  to 
Larry,  the  English  cameramen  have 
two  strikes  on  them  because  of  the 
flash-bulbs  they  must  employ.  He 
also  observed  that  they  are  using  the 
very  old  type  bulbs  with  the  minia¬ 
ture  bases.  What  puzzled  him  most 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  syn¬ 
chronized  the  shutters  and  bulbs. 

“They  use  extra  Compur  shutters 
that  are  placed  over  the  lens  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time  to  hook  them  up,” 
he  exclaimed.  The  English  VN  cam¬ 
eras  also  puzzled  him  but  he  did 
marvel  at  the  results  they  obtained 
with  all  the  strange  equipment.  When 
asked  if  the  photographers  were  still 
using  infra-red  bulbs,  Williams,  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  not  necessary 
because  the  law  permits  the  use  of 
ordinary  white  bxilbs  except  in  alert 
circumstances  and  that  they  try  never 
to  make  flash-lights  outdoors  unless 
the  conditions  are  extremely  difficult 
and  important. 

New  Inland  Trophy 
JOHN  L.  MEYER,  secretary -treasimer 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  offering  a  new  sweepstakes 
trophy  plaque  to  the  photographer 
or  reporter-photographer  judged  the 
grand  winner  in  the  annual  Inland- 
Northwestern  Chapter  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  news-photo  contest.  The  contest 
winners  wUl  be  announced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  spring  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  19-M.  The  plaque  is  Mr. 
Meyer’s  personal  donation  and  goes  to 
the  photographer  and  not  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  explained  that  the  sweep- 
st^es  award  must  be  won  three  times 
before  it  r«nains  the  permanent  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  newspaper.  The  over¬ 
all  size  of  the  trophy  is  16\^xl2 
inches. 

Two  Photogs  Robbed 

MRS.  RUTH  LYONS,  Brockton 

(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise  and  Times 
photographer,  suffered  the  loss  of  her 
speed  Graphic  camera  and  other 
equipment,  including  plate  holders 
containing  assignment  pictures,  when 
a  thief  smashed  the  window  of  her  car 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  18,  and  took 
the  valuable  equipment,  hidden  be¬ 
neath  a  pile  of  clothing  which  he  did 
not  take. 

Wallace  Kirkland,  photographer  for 
Life  magazine,  lost  two  cameras  valued 
at  $750,  and  Joseph  Deering,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  International  News  Photos, 
lost  $1,000  in  American  currency  when 
thieves  entered  their  Melbourne 
apartment,  April  29,  according  to  a 
United  Press  dispatch. 


Camera  Knight 


LOUIS  BAUS,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
cameraman,  is  more  than  a  men 
photographer.  He  is  a  one-man  muse¬ 
um  of  modern 


p  ho  tographic 
history.  He  might 
even  be  referred 
to  as  a  firebug, 
but  that  is  in  a 
photographic 
sense,  too.  Since 
he  started  snap¬ 
ping  pictures  for 
the  Plain  Dealer, 

Mr.  Baus  has 
collected  more 
than  500  pictures 
of  fire  scenes 
which  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  show  anyone 


Louis  B«us 


who  will  take 
the  time  to  look  through  them. 

Tall,  bespectacled  and  voluble,  lit 
Baus  is  justly  proud  of  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographic  art  which  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  2,000  lantern  slide 
(hand  colored  by  himself);  hundred: 
of  rural  scenes  taken  throughos 
Ohio’s  rolling  countryside,  a  com¬ 
plete  pictorial  history  of  the  famous 
Ohio  Canal  and  several  other  col¬ 
lections  of  similar  magnitude.  Nec 
to  fire  pictures,  he  prefers  to  take 
country  scenes  and  is  willing  to  make 
long  trips  at  any  time. 

Sixty-six  years  old  now,  he  has  beet 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  since  he  was  S 
years  old  and  has  been  a  photogri' 
pher  since  1893.  He  is  also  a  forme 
minstrel  man  and  song  writer.  Be 
estimates  that  he  has  taken  more  thai 
300,000  photographs  during  his  life 
and  he  has  no  thoughts  of  retirement 
now.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  Old  Timers’  Club;  the  fathe 
of  three  boys  and  one  girl.  One  son. 
Harry,  also  is  a  Plain  Dealer  em 
ploye. 
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These  Are  \  a 
Days  to  Take  Care 
of  Equipment  You  Have 

e  Not  so  easy,  perhaps,  to 
replace  mat  moling  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  hurry,  nor  get  serv¬ 
ice  on  repairs.  Certified  Mats 
are  notably  easy  on  the  roller, 
molding  perfectly  with  less 
pressure  .  .  .  another  way  that 
Certifieds  help  to  keep  up 
production  standards  during 
the  emergency. 


^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 


^  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"MEET  YOU 
AT  THE  MEN’S  BAR' 

Every  day,  advertising 
men,  pul)lisher8,  editors 
meet  in  The^  aldorf  Men's 
Bar. They  like  the  comfort, 
liospitality  and  service. 
They  appreciate  the  fine 
foods  and  liquors.  Ahovc 
all,  they  prize  tliis  unique 
Waldorf  corner  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  reserved  for  men. 
You’ll  prohahly  run  into 
more  of  your  associates 
here,  at  a  given  time,  than 
anywhere  in  New  York. 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  AvtMC  •  49tk  ta  SOtk  •  Ntw  Ytfk 
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We  have  found  it  very  profitable 


*0 


to  follow  newspaper  progress  through 


the  pages  of . . . 


EVERY  ADVERTISING 
MAN  ON  THE 
COAST  KNOWS 


DAN  MINER  . . .  H«  hai  op«raf*d 
on*  of  C«liforni«'t  I•adi•l9  •9*n- 
ci*t  for  many  y*ars,  t*rvin9  suck 
accounts  as  Blacko  Blaach,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Portland  Camant,  Eckarts 
Baar,  Glob*  Caraals,  Wastarn 
Auto  Supply,  Wilshir*  Oil.  If  you 
do  business  on  tk*  Coast,  you 
can't  afford  to  miw  Dan  Minor. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  can  carry 
your  callin9  card  in  regularly  to 
tkis  busy  office  ovary  weak.  All 
tke  otker  leaders,  too. 


'"•a 


D-fl n  B.  mincR  company 
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February  12,  1942 


Mr.  C.T.  Stuart,  General  Manager 

Editor  k  Publieher 

Suite  1700  Times  Building 

42 nd  and  Broadway 

New  York  City,  New  York 


Dear  Mr.  Stuart t 


We  have  been  a  subscriber  to  and  a  rather  close  reader  of 
Editor  and  Publieher  for  many  years  because  we  like  to  keep 
In  touch  with  all  the  doings  of  one  of  our  advertising  media. 


Being  in  the  advertising  age.aoy  business  we  have  used  the 
newspapers  In  rather  a  large  way  to  put  over  the  advertising 
messages  of  our  clients  and  we  have  felt  It  quite  necessary 
to  keep  In  touch  with  what  newspapers  are  doing  In  the  way 
of  covering  the  market  they  reach  and  how  they  cover  this 
market,  and  frankly  Editor  and  Publisher  le  the  one  means  we 
find  of  doing  this. 


If  we  are  going  to  administer  funds  for  clients  Intelligently, 
we  must  be  familiar  with  the  media  we  use  and  we  have  found 
it  very  profitable  to  follow  newspaper  progress  through  the 
pages  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


You  are  doing  a  fine  Job  and  mors  power  to  you. 


Yours  very  truly. 


/  DAN  B.  MINER  COMPANY 


I 


EDITOR 


m  m  the  general  files — was  begun  before 

-m  ^  M  ^  L  people  started  to  “remember  Pearl 

wft  !  Harbor.”  Staffers  weed  through  the 

general  files,  through  morgues  of  local 
— members,  and  contact  corporations 
AN  INTERESTING  discovery  has  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
been  made  about  newspaper  people  compile  brief,  up-to-the-minute  back- 
through  a  sugar  rationing  program  in  ground  matter  on  key  points  and  in- 
the  lunchroom  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  dustries.  Included  are  bridges,  dams. 


Publishing  Co. 


power  plants,  army  plants,  defense 


L.  E.  Murphy,  lunchroom  manager,  industries— anything  that  is  a  poten- 
at  first  put  the  sugar  in  tiny  paper  tial  target  of  saboteurs  or  enemy 
containers,  each  holding  one  and  a  planes. 

half  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Later  he  Written  primarily  as  dash  matter  to 
put  the  full  sugar  bowls  back  on  the  be  slapped  on  the  wire  right  behind 
coxinter.  Result:  A  saving  of  50  to  bulletin  and  bulletin  matter,  these 
75  pounds  of  sugar  monthly.  background  sketches  are  serving  as 

,  ,  valuable  roundups  of  sprawling  sets 

NOTHING  MAKES  a  fellow  feel  so  statistic  sheets  and  handoute 

good  as  to  have  a  forgotten  debt  re-  “  ^he  general  mes.  A  copy  of  each 
p^d.  but  consider  the  case  of  Warren  backgroimd  sketch,  most  of  ^m  held 
Winterbottom,  AP  photographer  in  to  less  than  150  worj,  is  plac^  under 


^  Wi^tCTbSttom,  wondering  where  his  files,  as  well  as  m  the  eme^ency 

next  tire  would  come  from,  had  a  file,  and  staffers  are  turning  to  them  in 
friend  who  owed  him  $9.  Winter-  ^heir  daily  work  for  general  back- 

bottom  had  written  it  off.  One  day  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

recently  the  debtor,  just  called  into  ^ho  mcluded  in  the  defense  prep- 
the  army,  went  to  see  the  photog-  ^ratioM. 

rapher.  The  friend  roUed  in  a  good  f-A  specid  phone  file  section  of  key 
tire  (the  right  size)  and  wondered:  mditery  and  defense  officials  and 
“Will  you  c5l  it  square  for  the  tire?”  «  i  +  *  v-  i 


proper  subject  headings  in  the  gen- 


I!”^^ed  ¥in^^^  .  Copies  of  latest  censorship  rul- 

he  grabbed  the  tire.  ,  ,  ....  ,  , 

^  3 — Background  on  civilian  defense 

.  .  preparations  and  ofiicials;  army  posts 

TIffiRE  must  have  been  some  con-  officers;  Maryland  troops. 

fusion  at  the  box  office  of  me  4 — ^  special  map  file,  including  rail- 
Brooklsm  Academy  of  M^ic  when  road  and  harbor  maps  and  one  showing 
readers  of  the  Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  location  of  every  factory,  refinery, 


Life,  weekly,  came  to  town  with  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  April  3  edition.  Following 


etc.,  in  Baltimore. 

5-^pecial  pictures  and  lists  of  emer- 


publication  of  a  press  release  con-  gency  sources  by  items, 
ceming  grand  opera  the  copy  reader  Fundamental  purpose  of  the  file— 
forgot  to  delete  this  sentence:  “You  to  be  as  complete  as  possible  but  to 
are  entitled  to  two  courtesy  p^es  on  contain  only  vitally  essential  material 
presentation  of  edition  carrying  this  — is  to  save  minutes,  even  seconds, 
release.”  The  sentence  was  addressed  when  time  will  be  doubly  precious, 
to  the  editor,  not  the  readers. 

■  Kill  the  Rumor 

HERE’S  the  tops  in  self-sacrifice  for  XHE  “Kill-Rumor  Editor”  on  the 
national  defense,  as  explained  in  a  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
U.P.  dispatch  announcing  that  Head  pg^i  g^d  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
Coach  “Bear”  Wolf  of  North  Carolina  jg  getting  many  calls  and  much 
State  and  two  of  his  assistants  were  mail.  In  daily  stories,  he  enumerates 
leaving  for  Annapolis  to  train  as  nunors,  mostly  connected  with  the 
officers  in  the  Navy’s  athletic  pro-  U.  S.  war  effort,  and  one  by  one  he 
Sram.  tears  them  to  pieces  by  writing  what 

“Athletic  Director  Bob  Fetzer  an-  jg  really  what, 
nounced  their  cuties  would  be  shared 


Press  Assn.  Reelects 


Officers,  Directors 

J  Press  Association,  Inc.,  wholly- 

^ hr  ^ J ^  owned  Associated  Press  subsidiary, 

reelected  officers  and  directors  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  in  New  York 
o  j  I  T  o  April  21.  PA  is  now  serving  approxi- 

rorade  tor  Inductees  mately  300  radio  stations  wiffi  its  news 

FOR  MONTHS  the  service  men  of  report,  according  to  W.  S.  McCam- 
Memphis  had  been  going  away  to  bridge,  general  manager, 
induction  camps  with  no  official  cere-  Officers  of  PA  are:  Robert  McLean, 
monies.  In  fact,  there  never  had  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  AP  presi- 
been  a  parade  for  them — just  a  line  of  dent,  chairman  of  the  board;  Kent 


recruits  filing  down  Main  Street 


Cooper,  AP  general  manager,  presi- 


"^en  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  dent;  Mr.  McCambridge,  vice-presi- 


editorials  and  news  stories  began  sug¬ 
gesting  a  big  parade  for  the  next 
group  leaving  for  training.  The  news- 


dent  and  assistant  secretary;  Oliver 
S.  Gramling,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  PA,  secretary;  Robert  R. 


paper  pointed  out  that  those  on  the  Booth,  of  PA’s  administrative  staff, 
“home  front”  should  back  up  the  treasurer. 

boys  going  to  camp  by  giving  them  an  Directors  reelected  are:  Paul  Bell- 
enthusiastic  sendoff.  The  idea  won  gmy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Edward 
immediate  approval.  The  CA  ran  h.  Butler,  Buffalo  News;  Mr.  McLean 
daily  stories,  relating  parade  plans,  and  Mr.  Cooper;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
listing  organizations  furnishing  music,  Washington  Star;  Paul  Patterson,  Bal- 
etc.  The  parade  was  a  big  success,  timore  Sun;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
Thousands  lined  the  streets,  waving  (Mich.)  Telegram;  and  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
flags  and  cheering.  A  similar  parade  st  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
was  held  later  for  negro  service  men.  ■ 


Wo,  Preporedne^  FUe  NEW  INSURANCE  LAW 

TO  KEEP  on  top  of  the  numerous  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of 
changes  in  rules  for  editors  and  the  New  York  signed  a  bill  of  interest  to 
local  defense  situation,  the  Baltimore  newspaper  executives  recently,  a  mea- 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  has  de-  sure  sponsored  by  Coliunbia  County 
veloped  a  preparedness  file  designed  Assemblyman  Frederick  A.  Washburn, 
to  meet  any  wartime  emergency — and  exempting  from  unemployment  in- 
they  say  it  is  paying  dividends  on  less  surance  students  employed  outside  of 
spectacular  occasions.  school  hours  and  when  school  is  not 

The  file — distinct  and  separate  from  in  session. 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HEi 


FOOD  — 

Powerful  Weapon  of  Total  War 


The  Nazis  are  giving  the  world  its  latest  and 
most  terrible  lesson  in  the  use  of  food  as  a  double- 
edged  weapon  of  war.  They  are  demonstrating 
how  relatively  good  diets  bolster  the  morale  of  their 
own  people — and  how  bad  diets  break  the  spirit  of 
conquered  peoples. 

The  knowledge  that  nations,  like  armies,  “march 
on  their  stomachs,”  led  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard,  in  urging  farmers  to  increase  production, 
to  declare  that  *'food  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace**  This  knowledge  prompted  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  sponsor  the  greatest  nutrition  education 
program  in  history. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  soil  produce  abun¬ 
dant  quantities  of  healthful  foods.  These  foods 
must  be  distributed  efficiently. 

Thanks  to  the  magnificent  response  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  farmers,  America  today  is  producing  more 
food  than  ever  before.  Thanks  to  thousands  of  nu¬ 
trition  classes  in  communities  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the  force  of  thousands  of  newspaper 
articles,  millions  of  housewives  are  learning  how 
to  use  this  food  most  effectively,  how  to  feed  their 
families  wisely  and  well. 

But  distribution  still  takes,  on  the  average,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  average  family’s  food  dollar  .  .  . 
money  that  goes  not  for  food  but  for  the  expense 
of  bringing  it  from  farm  to  consumer.  Clearly, 
every  reduction  in  this  expense  of  distribution  is  a 
contribution  to  victory. 

Through  peacetime  and  wartime,  for  82  years, 
A  &  P  has  devoted  itself  to  making  distribution 
more  efficient,  eliminating  outworn  steps  and  costs 
in  the  handling  of  food.  The  result  is  that  now, 
when  America  needs  efficient  distribution  most, 
A  &  P  is  playing  its  part  in  the  victory  program, 
moving  food  from  producer  to  consumer  at  the 
lowest  distribution  cost  ever  achieved  by  any  retail 
organization  at  any  time. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


PAUL  W.  MOORE,  66,  editor  and  own- 
ner  of  the  Redlands  (Cal.)  Daily 
Facts  and  associated  in  the  active 
management  of  that  paper  for  45  years, 
died  April  21  at  his  home,  following 
a  ten-days’  illness.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  director  of  the 
California  Press  Association. 

John  M.  Harris,  publisher  of  the 
Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evening  Courier,  died 
April  22  after  an  abdominal  operation 
at  the  Coaldale  State  Hospital.  Harris 
vas  stricken  a  few  days  earlier  as  he 
left  his  home  to  attend  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  for  Charles  T.  Straughn,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Eve- 
idng  Herald,  who  died  April  18.  Har¬ 
ris  was  64  years  old,  having  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since  the  age 
of  16. 

Alfred  M.  Christley,  82,  publisher 
of  the  old  Butler  (Pa.)  Daily  Citizen 
and  a  prominent  lawyer  and  former 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate,  died  on  April  21. 

P^ANK  Armstrong  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  manager  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press  for 
many  years,  died  April  26  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  almost  a  year.  His  age  was  58. 

Theodore  Fink,  noted  Australian 
publicist  and  writer,  died  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  April  26.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  His  age  was  86. 

William  A.  Drennan,  75,  for  20 
years  an  ace  staff  cameraman  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  in  Buffalo 
April  20,  after  an  illness  of  more  than 
a  year.  In  recent  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  photography. 

Henry  A.  Moreland,  85,  organizer 
md  first  president  of  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  of  New  York,  died 
April  27,  in  his  home  in  Essex,  Mass., 
after  a  long  illness.  Among  the  New 
York  papers  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  was  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  he  had  served  for 
36  years  until  he  became  ill  in  July, 
1»40. 

Harold  M.  Edwards,  associated  with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Boston 
Hearst  newspapers  for  the  past  35 
years,  died  April  13  of  a  heart  attack 
at  the  age  of  59. 

Miss  Mary  Cloutbian,  said  to  be  the 
first  operator  of  a  type  setting  machine 
in  Boston,  and  formerly  employed  for 
more  than  half  a  century  on  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  died  last 
week. 

May  W.  Ross,  83,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 


newspapers,  died  at  her  home  April 
20  after  a  short  illness. 

James  M.  Murray,  65,  manager  of 
the  Department  of  Personal  Relations 
and  of  core  and  wrapper  sales  for  the 
Canadian  International  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  died  at  his  home  in  Montreal, 
April  27. 

OswiN  Keryn  King,  53,  widely 
known  to  sports  fans  of  the  Southwest 
as  “Uncle  Jake,”  died  in  Dallas,  April 
15.  He  formerly  was  a  reporter  with 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  a  cartoonist  and  writer  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Baltimore  News, 
and  telegraph  and  news  editor  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  Journal  at  various 
times. 

Sergeant  Clarence  F.  Doerrman,  29, 
who  prior  to  his  entry  into  the  Army 
in  May,  1941,  was  a  member  of  the 
mailing  room  staff  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  Africa  on  April  19.  He  was 
with  the  ordnance  department. 

Ernest  Tschumy,  70  years  old,  old¬ 
est  employe  of  the  Galveston  News 
died  April  20  at  his  Galveston  home. 
Only  a  week  before  the  News’  centen¬ 
nial  number  had  been  issued  and  he 
had  a  part  in  its  composition.  He  had 
worked  at  his  typesetting  almost  until 
the  last  although  his  health  had  been 
bad  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

James  Weston  Hatch,  43,  formerly 
employed  on  the  Spencer  (Mass.) 
Leader,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Review,  Rockville  Center, 
L.  I.,  and  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express  in  the  advertising  department 
and  composing  room  of  those  papers, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  in  his  home  in 
Portland,  April  19. 

Ansley  R.  Strachan,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  the  past  23  years  died  at  his  home 
on  April  23. 

Leo  J.  Rabbette,  51,  feature  writer 
for  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  for  the 
past  18  years  died  in  Hudson,  Mass., 
April  27.  After  graduating  from  Har¬ 
vard,  Rabbette  worked  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  afterwards  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers. 

Alex.  R.  Groff,  84.  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  died  in  Edmonton,  Alta., 
April  25.  He  spent  65  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  and  for  27  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Edmonton  Journal 
staff  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1936. 

Searing  T.  Dashiell,  51,  former 
Richmond  newspaperman  when  he 
was  associated  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News  Leader,  handling 
market  and  financial  news,  died  there 
suddenly  April  20  as  the  result  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Louis  H.  Pugh,  Sr.,  69,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  press  telegraphic 
work  since  early  manhood,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  28.  He 
had  worked  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 


HOE  ill  time 

IHl  I  I  ^  The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 
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SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Cnrved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

H  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

'  910  East  138th  St. 

Ut  East  River).  New  York,  N.Y. 


Editorial  offices  in 
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Times-Dispatch,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  Universal  News  Service. 

Joseph  M.  Baker,  91.  who  with  two 
brothers  published  the  old  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Saturday  Globe,  a  pioneer 
picture  newspaper,  died  April  23  in 
Utica. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  68,  veteran 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  newspaper  correspondent 
and  writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  Associations,  died 
April  27. 

KAN.  DAILIES  MERGED 

The  Abilene  (Kan.)  Daily  Reflector, 
an  afternoon  paper,  and  the  Abilene 
Daily  Chronicle,  a  morning  paper, 
were  consolidated  May  1  into  the  Abi-, 
lene  Reflector -Chronicle,  an  afternoon 
daily.  C.  M.  Harger,  publisher  of  the 
Reflector,  will  be  e^tor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  paper  and  C.  W.  Wheeler, 
Chronicle  publisher,  the  business 
manager.  Offices  will  be  in  the  Re¬ 
flector  building,  which  will  be  re¬ 
modeled.  The  Reflector  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1887  and  has  been  a  daily 
for  55  years.  The  Chronicle  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  in  1870,  later  be¬ 
coming  a  morning  daily. 

■ 

DAILY  FINED  $300 

The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun  evening  daily, 
pleaded  guilty  April  20  to  one  of  six 
charges  against  the  newspaper  under 
the  Defense  of  Canada  regulations 
and  was  fined  $300  in  connection  with 
an  article  published  March  13  entitled 
“The  Derelict  Defense.”  The  five 
other  charges  were  withdrawn.  The 
Sim  declared  editorially  it  has  no 
apologies  and  no  regrets  that  the 
offen^g  articles  results  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  defense  improvements  urged. 

■ 

NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

A  new  morning  daily  paper,  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  American,  has  been 
started  by  E.  J.  Fry,  IH,  who  served 
as  a  reporter  and  managing  editor  for 
nine  years  on  the  Marshall  News- 
Messenger,  afternoon  daily.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  new  paper  is  Robert 
Segal.  Tom  Sandefur  is  city  editor. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experience- 

Intelligent  wiit^  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — ^the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publu^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  DL 

A  nadon-wida  non-pro/U  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Pr^essional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


23  ways  to 

increase  your 

—LINEAGE 
-CIRCULATION 
-GOOD  WILL 


By  RALPH  E.  DYAR 

who  has  done  it  for  the  Cowles 
publications  in  Spokane  (com¬ 
bined  circulation,  270,000).  Ex¬ 
amples  of  his  promotions  have 
received  important  awards  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Contests. 

Shows  you  how  to 
create  and  organize 
effective  promotion 

This  is  the  only  book  bringing 
to  you  in  systematic  form  all  the 
latest  methods  employed  by 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  to 
build  advertising  patronage,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  prestige.  The  au¬ 
thor  draws  on  his  own  as  well 
as  the  experience  of  progressive 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
to  show  you  what  you  can  do 
throuidi  advertising,  direct  mail, 
data  books,  speeches,  commun¬ 
ity  programs,  clubs,  contests, 
service  for  advertisers,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  ingenious,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  methods  and  their 
supporting  research  procedures 
— to  make  your  newspaper  more 
profitable. 

Arthur  T.  Robb 

Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
says:  "Without  hesitation  I  can 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.  I  see  in  it  no  weak¬ 
ness,  either  of  omission  or  tech¬ 
nique.” 

FREE  5  day  examination 

I  Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


•  Please  send  me  NEWSPAPER  PRO- 
I  MOTION  AND  RESEARCH  by  Ralph  E. 
I  Dyar.  In  S  days  I  will  promptly  remit 

•  $3.50,  plus,  a  few  cents  tor  postage,  or 
I  return  the  book. 


City  &  State _ 

Business  Conneaion 
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Science  Service  Sponsors 
Nationwide  Talent  Search 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


SCIENCE  SERVICE  announced  last. 

week  that  a  nationwide  search  for! 
scientific  ability  among  boys  and  girls' 
now  in  high 


school  will  be 
conducted  by 
Science  Clubs  of 
America,  which 
is  a  nationwide 
organization 
binding  together 
science  groups, 
inside  of  shools 
and  out,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Science 
SotviCE. 


capital  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
an  assignment  now  filled  by  John 
Chapman,  who  will  return  to  New 
York  for  another  assignment,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  said. 

She  will  write  six  daily  columns  a 
week  and  a  Sunday  illustrated  fea¬ 
ture  article.  In  addition  to  her  news¬ 
paper  writing.  Miss  Hopper  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  radio  broadcast  and  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  magazines. 


to  do  in  an  air-raid,  how  to  keep  up  cade,”  which  opened  in  New  York 
with  the  war,  the  story  of  America’s  April  30.  .  .  .  Milt  Caniff,  creator  of 
all-out  effort,  how  U.  S.  has  won  all  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  for  the  same 
its  battles,  and,  finally,  what  “Over  syndicate,  this  week  received  word 
There”  means  in  1942.  that  his  strip  was  voted  most  popular 

in  an  exhibition  just  closed  in  New 
Ccipp  Aids  Treasury  Department  York  of  the  American  Institute  of 
AL  CAPP,  creator  of  “Li’l  Abner”  for  Graphic  Arte,  and  Zack  Mosley,  who 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  has  draws  “Smilin’  Jack”  for  the  same 
drawn  a  new  character  especially  for  syndicate,  currently  is  serving  Uncle 
the  Treasury  Department’s  drive  to  Sam  as  a  member  of  the  Civilian  Air 
sell  more  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  His  Patrol.  Mosley  owns  his  own  air- 
name  is  “Small  Fry”  and  he  is  avail-  plane, 
able  free  in  mat  form,  either  for  four-  pTT^ro  H 
color  or  black-and-white  reproduction  "LI  lO  ii  DUJYlDUl 
as  a  half-page  standard  or  full-page  After  achieving  a  total  in  excess  of 


Announcements 
of  the  i^tribu- 
t i o n  of  more 

than  $12,000  in  scholarships  and  trips 
to  Washington  have  been  sent  to  prin¬ 
cipals  of  secondary  schools  through¬ 
out  America  and  preparations  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  on  or  about  May  15. 

Wastiagheasa  Coeparotiag 

Officially  termed  the  First  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search,  the  cwni^ti- 
tion  is  made  possible  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  in  America.  It  pro¬ 
vides  40  all-expense  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  final  examination  with 
awards  of  18  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships  of  $200  each  and  two 
Westinghouse  Science  Grand  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  $2,400  each.  One  boy  and 
one  girl  will  be  selected  as  winners 
of  the  Grand  Scholarships. 

The  Science  Talent  Search  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  major  step  toward  making 
available  potential  scientific  talent  to 
important  tasks  in  war  and  peace. 
Within  the  next  five  years,  either  in 
war  or  peace,  boys  and  girls  now  in 
high  school  must  begin  to  take  lead¬ 
ership  in  scientific  research  and  engi¬ 
neering,  the  announcement  points  out. 

Each  contestant  will  take  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Talent  Search  examination  held 
in  his  school  on  or  after  Friday,  May 
15,  and  will  submit  an  essay  of  not 
more  than  1,000  words  on  the  subject: 
“How  Science  Can  Help  Win  the  War.” 
It  may  describe  a  project  in  which 
the  pupil  has  engaged  or  desires  to 
engage,  or  it  may  contain  an  original 
idea,  suggestion  or  invention  of  possi¬ 
ble  use  to  U.  S.  armed  forces  or  indus¬ 
try.  Sketches  or  photographs  may  be 
submitted  but  are  not  required. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  now  a  senior 
(12th  grade)  in  a  secondary  school 
(public,  private,  parochial)  in  con¬ 
tinental  U.  S.  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
competition.  There  are  no  age  limits. 
Each  contestant  must  be  able  at  grad¬ 
uation  to  meet  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements. 

Watson  Davis  is  director  of  Science 
Service. 


Banshees  to  Frolic 

THE  BANSHEES,  a  luncheon  club  of 

newspapermen,  artists  and  business 
executives,  will  sponsor  an  all-night 
“Carnival  Street”  jamboree  on  May 
12  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
the  entire  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

Plans  for  the  entertainment  were 
jointly  announced  last  week  by 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  president  of  the 
Banshees  and  general  chairman  of  the 
carnival  executive  committee,  and  by 
Mrs.  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor,  chairman  and  co- 
chairman,  respectively,  of  a  women’s 
division  of  socialites. 

An  estimated  4,000  to  5,000  persons 
are  expected  to  attend  the  benefit,  first 
in  a  series  projected  by  the  Banshees 
for  the  benefit  of  relief  societies  of  the 
various  armed  services  of  the  U.  S. 
There  will  be  continuous  dance  music 
and  entertainment  of  all  types  and  a 
wide  variety  of  sideshows.  Tickets, 
priced  at  $5.50  each,  are  on  sale  at 
Suite  505  at  the  Waldorf. 


SCOTT 
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Hedda  Hopper  to  Switch 
HEDDA  HOPPER,  the  former  screen 
star  who  left  motion  picture  work 
to  write  a  daily  syndicated  newspaper 
column  several  years  ago,  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  being  syndicate  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Tr3une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
to  be  its  Hollywood  correspondent  be¬ 
ginning  June  1,  the  CT-NYNS  an- 
noimced  this  week. 

In  her  new  post.  Miss  Hopper,  who 
formerly  worked  for  Esquire  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  before  that  was  a  Hollywood 
free-lance  writer,  will  cover  the  film 
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**Faste»t  in  the  World- 
Bar  None” 


Write  for  Catalog 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


tabloid-size  feature  every  other  week.  $176,000  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Capp  has  prepared  six  pages  to  date  Buy-a-Bomber  campaign  ended  offi- 
and  has  promised  to  make  13  available  daily  April  12.  TTie  Liberty  Bell 
in  all.  First  release  is  scheduled  for  Bomber,  Philadelphia’s  own  gift  to  the 
Sunday,  May  31.  The  feature  is  be-  Nation’s  expanding  sky  arm,  is  being 
ing  offered  to  every  paper  having  a  built  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
comic  supplement,  but,  according  to  Baltimore,  and  will  soon  join  Uncle 
Vincent  F.  Callahan,  Director  of  Press  Sam’s  growing  fleet  of  sky  fighters, 
and  Radio,  Treasury  Department  De-  ■ 


fense  Savings  Staff,  will  be  given  ex-  ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 


clusively  to  the  paper  in  each  city  re¬ 
questing  it  first. 


Elsie  Robinson  Resumes 


The  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal 
recently  started  a  Sunday  editiwi 
known  as  the  Sunday  Journal,  making 
the  Journal  a  7-day-a-week  paper. 


New  Wide  World  War  Book 

WIDE  WORLD  FEATURES,  formerly 

AP  Feature  Service,  announced  this 
v/eek  the  publication  on  May  16  of  its 
second  war  book,  “Behind  the  War 
News.”  The  service’s  first  war  book 
was  issued  in  February  and  contained 
detailed  strategy  maps  and  back¬ 
ground  on  each  of  the  world’s  war 
fronts.  The  new  book,  also  compiled 
by  Wide  World’s  staff  of  war  experts, 
is  a  book  of  background  information 
but  designed  along  entirely  different 
lines.  Its  16  tabloid  pages,  which  edi¬ 
tors  may  order  in  mat  form  or  in 
readjrprint,  contain  nearly  80  draw¬ 
ings,  charts,  portraits,  diagrams  and 
stories. 

It  covers  such  subjects  as  how  news 
comes  to  the  reader,  why  U.  S.  is  at 
war,  the  men  who  hold  our  destiny, 
exploits  of  American  heroes,  the  tools 
of  battle,  how  U.  S.  will  attack,  what 


ELSIE  ROBINSON,  famed  King  Fea-  Emmett  R.  Lowry,  formerly  connected 
tubes  Syndicate  writer,  resumed  her  with  the  Meridian  Star,  is  now  adver- 
column,  “Listen,  World,”  on  Monday,  tising  manager.  Miss  Margaret  Shan- 
April  27,  in  225  newspapers.  King  an-  non,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Suj- 
nounced  this  week.  Miss  Robinson,  folk  Virginia  News  is  now  in  charge 
convalescing  at  her  mountain  camp  of  the  news  department, 
near  Sonora,  Cal.,  was  hospitalized  ■ 

since  February,  until  recently,  with  O'DONNELL  DIVORCE 
serious  injuries  as  a  result  of  an  ac-  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24— The 

cidental  fall.  The  accident  brought  York  Daily  News  by-line  which 

about  the  first  interruption  in  her  has  been  featured  on  Washington 
column  in  more  than  20  years.  Bureau  stories,  “By  John  O’Donnell 

and  Doris  Fleeson,”  was  officially 
Eve  Curie  Returns  separated  by  a  Reno,  Nev.,  court  de- 

EVE  CURIE,  who  has  been  writing  cree  today,  awarding  Miss  Fleeson 
special  articles  for  the  New  York  (Mrs.  O’Donnell)  a  divorce. 

Herald  Tribune  and  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  returned  last  week 
from  a  five  months’  tour  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  battlefronts  of  the  world.  Mile. 

Curie,  daughter  and  biographer  of  the 
founder  of  radium,  said  her  plans  are 
to  write  a  book  and  go  on  a  lecture 
tour.  While  abroad.  Mile.  Curie  also 
wrote  for  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
in  England. 


Personals  and  Notes 
THE  much-talked  about  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “Moontide,”  starring  Jean 
Gabin,  French  film  star,  and  Ida  Lu- 
pino,  is  a  production  of  Mark  Hel- 
linger.  King  Features  Syndicate 
writer,  who  has  been  making  a  name 
for  himself  out  Hollwood  way  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  latest  Hellinger  out¬ 
put  premiered  in  New  York  April  29. 
...  Ed  Sullivan,  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  columnist, 
is  trying  his  hand  again  at  stage  pro¬ 
ducing.  His  current  offering  is  an 
all-Negro  review,  “Harlem  Caval- 
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CHICAGO  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  MEETING 

Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  news  editor  (seated  at  left),  receives 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  service  medal  in  behalf  of  Leland  Stowe,  Daily  News 
correspondent  honored  by  the  journalistic  fraternity  for  his  foreign  correspondence 
last  year,  at  Founders'  Day  dinner  of  Chicago  chapter,  April  27.  President  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian  publisher,  is  shown  presenting  award  to  Mr.  Binder.  Stand¬ 
ing,  left  to  right,  Phil  S.  Hanna,  Chicago  Sun  business  editor;  Marion  Sheen,  Chicago 
bureau  manager  of  the  Associated  Press;  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism;  Isaac  Sershman,  City  News  Bureau  managing  editor;  Herb  Sraffis, 
Chicago  Times  columnist;  Lou  Shainmark,  Chicago  Herald-American  managing  editor; 
Tom  Curran,  United  Press  central  division  manager;  and  W.  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange 
(III.)  Citizen,  past  national  honorary  president  of  SDX.  More  than  100  attended  the 
dinner  at  the  Adventurers  Club. 


REUTERS  CHAIRMAN 

Sir  Lynden  Macassey,  prominent 
barrister  and  expert  on  industrial  ar¬ 
bitration,  has  been  appointed  first 
chairman  of  the  Reuter  'Trust  created 
in  October,  1941,  to  ensure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  worldwide  development 
of  Reuter’s  News  Agency.  The  pres¬ 
ent  board  of  trustees  consists  of  eight 
leading  figures  of  the  London  and 


Provincial  press  and,  according  to  ar¬ 
rangements  reached  in  October  last 
year,  they  were  to  serve  under  an  in¬ 
dependent  chairman  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Formation  of  the  trust  provided  equal 
partnership  in  Reuters  by  the  Press 
Association  (representing  the  British 
Provincial  press)  and  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association  (representing 
the  national  press  of  London) . 


% 
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PRINTING  ! 

According  to  the  U.  S.  government  statistics,  the  publishing 
and  printing  industry  ranks  at  or  near  the  top  of  American 
industry  in  number  of  establishments,  number  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees,  and  in  salaries  paid.  Printing  has  come  far  since  its 
invention.  It  is  destined  to  go  much  farther  in  the  very  near 
future.  Before  the  young  man  or.  woman  who  chooses  to  enter 
this  field  lies  a  career  with  attractive  possibilities  for  economic 
and  professional  success. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

in  PulUiilutUf,  and  P/uninuf, 

Instruction  in  the  new  and  faster  methods  of  type  setting; 
learn  short  cuts  in  production  processes.  Course  includes  actual 
working  practice  with  modern  equipment.  Graduates  possess  the 
benefits  of  a  training  eagerly  sought  by  the  industry  for  its 
IMPORTANT  positions. 

*7 For  detailed  information,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  and  tuition,  ask  for  booklet  "If  You  Are  Consider¬ 
ing  Publishing  and  Printing.”  Address  the  REGISTRAR. 

_ ATHENAEUM 

^  mechanics 

INSTITUTE 


•  ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK  • 


WAR  TIME  CIRCUS 

THE  GREATEST  Show  on  Earth  must  go  on. 

Hence,  another  season  opens  —  a  sea.son  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  task  of  bringing  to  our  people  an  hour 
or  so  of  joyous  escape  from  the  high  and  demand¬ 
ing  job  of  winning  tliis  war. 

Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam,  that  truly  American  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus,  will  tour  the  land  on  its  four,  long,  silver- 
enameled  railroad  trains,  streamlined  throughout 
in  red,  white  and  blue. 

Again  the  newspaper  men  of  the  Big  Show  — 
Roland  Butler,  chief;  Frank  Braden,  story  man; 
Gardner  Wilson  and  Allen  Le.ster  —  are  grateful  to 
John  Ringling  North,  president  of  the  huge  outfit, 
who,  with  his  brother,  Henry  Ringling  North,  has 
fashioned  a  show  worthy  of  its  special  mission  in 
this  momentous  year.  The  1942  circus  emphasizes 
spectacular  and  beautiful  production  numbers, 
pageants  and  two  all-out  patriotic  panoramas.  Its 
theme,  however,  is  gayety. 

The  Big  Show  press  men  realize  that  conditions 
in  the  city  rooms  over  the  country  changed  radi¬ 
cally  on  December  7th,  1941,  and  that  editors  have 
nightmarish  space  problems.  However,  the  circus 
heralds  are  old  hands,  and  they  know  their  old 
friends  —  and  new  —  on  the  desks  are  ahead  of 
them  when  it  comes  to  escape  values.  Nolx)dy  will 
be  downliearted,  no  matter  what.  The  Big  Show 
is  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  and  it  and  its  ser¬ 
vants  must  carry  on  with  that  in  mind. 

So,  here  they  come  again  —  Butler,  Braden, 
Wilson  and  Lester,  looking  forward  with  deep 
pleasure  to  reunions  with  their  comrades  of  many 
years  in  newspaper  plants  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where.  It’s  their  life,  and,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
meeting  each  year  the  old  friends  becomes  a  very 
precious  thing. 

The  nation  is  fighting  and  there’s  little  time  out, 
but  rela.\ation  must  sometime  relieve  grim,  deter¬ 
mined  endeavor.  That’s  why  the  white  ring  horses, 
the  beloved  elephants,  the  clowns  and  the  pretty 
girls,  aloft  and  ahorse,  are  coming  to  town. 

Surcease  and  escape  —  for  an  hour. 
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Beldns  Steps  WEBSTER  CAMPAIGN 

TT~  The  spring  newspaper  campaign  for 

up  AQVertlSing  the  Webster  Cigar  was  launched  re- 

“Serving  Home-Business  and  the  cently.  A  total  of  19  newspapers  in  14 
Nation”  is  the  theme  of  the  1942  ad-  cities  will  be  used.  The  campaign 
vertising  campaign  now  imder  way  will  consist  of  full  single  and  double- 
for  Bekins  Van  and  Storage  Company  column  advertisements,  as  heretofore, 
in  25  Pacific  Coast  metropolitan  news-  Iliis  size  has  been  found  to  be  very 
papers,  on  an  extensive  western  radio  productive  and  reports  from  all  over 
network,  supplemented  by  spot  an-  the  coimtry  indicate  that  this  shape  is 
nouncements  and  direct  mail.  Insti-  becoming  an  identification  symbol  for 
tutional  in  character,  Bekins  adver-  Webster  advertising.  Webster  sales 
tising  is  this  year  emphasizing  the  im-  in  1941  were  very  satisfactory.  The 
portant  part  every  Bekins  office  is  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was 
playing  in  the  welfare  of  the  com-  88.7%  greater  than  the  industry’s  rate 
munity.  of  increase,  and  Walter  Davies,  vice- 

Wlth  an  appropriation  in  excess  of  president  in  charge  of  advertising, 
$100,000,  Beldns  newspaper  advertise-  credits  much  of  the  success  of  the 
ments  appear  in  3  column  x  10-inch  Webster  Cigar  to  newspaper  advertis- 
and  2  column  x  8-inch  sizes  with  ing.  “Newspapers  give  localized  con- 
weekly  insertions  scheduled  10  months  centrated  circulation  in  those  markets 
of  the  year.  Supporting  the  theme  are  where  we  have  our  greatest  potential,” 
such  headlines  as  “Ready  to  Serve  on  he  said. 

the  Home  Front.”  For  seven  months  ________  , __  ___ 

the  Bekins  Company  has  sponsored  a  DISCUSS  UNIT  PLAN 
news-analysis  program  three  times  United  Newspaper  Advertising,  Inc., 
weekly  on  a  CBS  network  featuring  the  organization  which  proposes  to 
Harry  W.  Flannery.  sell  96  newspapers  as  a  unit,  told 

This  is  the  largest  advertising  budget  publishers  at  the  ANPA  convention 
ever  appropriated  by  Bekins  Van  and  last  week  that  sales  work  would  be- 
Storage.  gin  as  soon  as  50%  of  the  papers  on 

_  _  —  n  dttt  t  schedule  signed  contracts.  The 

AD  r  ACTS  BULLETIN  plan,  was  presented  at  a  breakfast 

To  the  oil  industry  the  war  has  meeting  by  Harvey  Mallot,  formerly  of 
brought  a  particularly  long  list  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  Les 
heavy  responsibilities  and  difficult  Barton,  formerly  of  Major  Market 
problems.  The  story  of  how  the  At-  Newspapers, 
lantic  Refining  Company  is  currently  ■ 

making  effective  use  of  newspaper  ad-  SHOP  AT  HOME  ADS 
vertising  to  help  the  entire  industry  The  Kent  (Ohio)  Daily  Courier- 
is  told  in  Advertismg  Facts  Bulletin  Tribune  and  Ravenna  Evening  Rec- 
No.  50  issu^  this  week  by  the  Bureau  ord  are  conducting  13-week  cam- 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Without  men-  paigns,  sponsored  by  local  retailers, 
tion  of  the  company  s  products  or  ser-  saying  that  the  pubUc  can  save  in 
Vices,  the  Atlantic  campaign  serves  ways  by  shopping  at  home.  Full 
the  public,  the  oil  mdustry  and  the  na-  page  ads  say  that  the  buyer  saves 
tional  war  effort  ...  at  the  same  time  tires,  gasoline,  money  and  time  by 
building  consumer  goodwUl  and  strong  patronizing  the  stores  close  to  home, 
dealer  relations  for  the  future  of  the  The  ads  were  written  by  M.  A.  Wol- 
Atlantic  Company.  Mlantic’s  c^-  cott,  editor  of  the  Kent  paper  and 
paign,  prepared  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  sold  by  the  local  advertising  staffs. 

Inc.,  and  launched  m  January,  1942, 
consists  of  840-line  ads  inserted  every 

week  in  50  newspapers  along  the  East-  Among  Advertising  Folk 
em  Seaboard  and  ^  far  west  as  Ohio.  _ continued  from  page  10 

MILK  COPY  ^ith  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  has  joined  the 
Featuring  fresh  milk  as  giving  copy  staff  of  the  Duane  Jones  Com- 
“VEMP”  (Vitamin,  Energy,  Minerals,  pany. 

Proteim),  the  copyrighted  adve^i^  Le^„g„  ^  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York 
camp^  prepared  by  McC^-Erick-  Advertising  Agency,  announce  the  ap- 
Inc  broke  recently  m  Chi^go  j^tment  of  Tha^  Ridgway  as  ac- 
daiues  \mder  sponsorship  of  the  Muk 

count  executive  on  the  Calvert  ac- 
Foundation  of  ^cago.  The  c^paign  handling  Calvert  Special  and 

is  connected  with  a  cooperative  pro-  -on,-  u  j  n  i  -4. 

gram  sponsored  by  dairy^ducera  in 
L  Chi^go  metropoUt^  area  and  is 

slated  to  continue  for  a  period  of  y«ars,  Mr.  has  b^n  account 

three  months.  The  advertising  in-  “ecutive  at  McCann-Enckson. 
eludes  newspapers,  spot  radio,  car  Don  Stauffer  joins  Ruthrauff  & 
cards  and  billboards.  Hie  same  cam-  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  vice-president  and  di- 
paign  also  broke  recently  in  South  rector  of  radio,  with  Heagan  Bayles, 
Bend,  Ind.,  under  sponsorship  of  the  vice-president,  as  associate  director. 
St.  Joseph’s  Valley  unit  of  the  Na-  Lawton  Campbell,  who  has  been  in 
tional  Dairy  Council.  Similar  pro-  charge  of  radio  for  the  past  4%  years, 
grams  have  already  been  successful  plans  to  enter  the  service, 
in  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Cleve-  Frank  E.  McCarthy,  formerly  of  the 

Chicago  Tribune  and  the  old  Chicago 
nr  WILT  M  n  Herald  &  Examiner  food  classification 

PLAN  4“A  P4EE11Nv7  has  joined  the  George  P.  HoUingberry 

A  two-day  discussion  convention  of  Co.  Chicago  office, 
the  American  Association  of  Adver-  Oscar  Doyle  Johnson,  production 
tising  Agencies,  to  be  attended  by  head  of  PhUadelphia  Electric’s  adver- 
members  only,  will  be  held  May  18-19  tising  department,  has  joined  the  Wil- 
at  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa.  l^is  lard  G.  Myers  Advertising  Agency, 
will  be  the  first  AAAA  annual  meeting 
for  many  years  without  advertisers, 

media  and  other  guests.  Campaigns  and  Accounts 

SAVE  LEATHER  ADS  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  annoimce  the 

The  Southern  Leather  Co.,  New  appointment  of  the  Biow  Co.,  New 
Orleans  took  what  is  said  to  be  the  York,  N.  Y.,  to  handle  the  advertising 
first  ad  on  shoe  leather  conservation  of  Teel,  effective  July  1.  The  account 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  was  formerly  held  by  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Item.  Sons,  Chicago. 


Krasdale  Foods  has  transferred  its  j 
account  to  Director  and  Lane  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  ] 

Redfield  -  Johnstone  Advertising  1 
Agency  is  moving  from  247  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  to  420  Madison  Avenue,  New  ! 
York. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.  has  appointed  ' 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
handle  the  advertising  on  Muffets,  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  Newspapers  and 
radio  will  be  used. 

Effective  May  1,  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
Inc.,  will  close  its  Chicago  office. 
Edwin  C.  Olson,  Chicago  manager,  is 
joining  Roche,  Williams  &  Cimnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  agency.  Henry  Nathan, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Cecil 
&  Presbrey,  has  joined  Geo.  H.  Hart¬ 
man  Co.,  Chicago  agency.  The  latter 
is  now  placing  the  account  of  Burgess 
Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  Galesburg,  Mich., 
and  Jelsert  Company,  Chicago. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  placing  the  advertising  for 
Dogburger,  a  dog  food  manufactured 
by  McMillen  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  for  tour¬ 
ist  advertising  in  selected  points  by 
the  New  Mexico  State  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau  through  Ward  Hicks,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
buquerque;  and  by  the  Minnesota 
Tourist  Bureau  through  Campbell- 
Mithim,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  agency. 

Plans  for  a  projected  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  14  regional  meetings  in  Michi¬ 
gan  cities,  under  sponsorship  of 
Charles  E.  Stone,  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
manager  of  the  newly  organized 
American  Dairy  Association  of 
Michigan.  The  first  conference  was 
held  in  Manistee,  Mich.,  April  27. 

Solid  Timber  Products  Co.,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle 
their  advertising  for  Solid  'Timber  Air 
Raid  Shelters.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  the  m^ia  used. 

Sweet  Life  Foods  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  and  Lane  to  handle 
its  account  in  nine  territories  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.  have  been 
appointed  advertising  and  publicity 
agents  for  Arnstein  Bros.  &  Co.,  dia¬ 
mond  merchants  of  New  York  City. 
An  institutional  campaign  schedule 
to  start  this  month  will  continue 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Lyon’s  toothpowder  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  80  newspapers  in  35  cities 
in  a  campaign  to  rim  weekly  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  Ads  measure 
250  lines  and  are  placed  through  the 
Thompson-Koch  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This 
is  the  first  newspaper  campaign  on  the 
toothpowder  in  three  years. 

Marlin  Firearms  Co.  is  using  135 
papers  to  advertise  conservation  of 
razor  blades.  Ads  point  out  that  the 
company’s  war  production  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  prevent  sale  of  blades  to 
civilians. 

J.  M.  Kom  &  Company,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  has  been  selected  to  handle 
'  the  advertising  for  Corn  I’m  Company, 
Inc.,  Newark. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  beer  ad- 
vertising  campaigns  in  the  Middle 
West  is  the  “Keep  Pitching,  Amer¬ 
ica!”  series  released  to  more  than  225 
newspapers  for  Old  Style  Lager  Beer, 
a  product  of  G.  Heileman  Brewing 
'  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  The  central  theme 
appears  on  window  posters,  give¬ 
away  lapel  buttons,  billboards,  mat^ 

,  covers  and  it  is  voiced  over  the  radio 
r  on  spot  programs  on  stations  in  the 
,  Old  Style  Lager  trade  area. 

t  Carpet  Cleaning  Co.  has  announced 
[  the  appointment  of  Weiss  &  Geller, 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  agency. 


SERVICE  FLAGS 

Large  red,  white  and  blue  serviet 
flags  with  a  star  as  centerpiece  ait 
being  distributed  free  by  the  Spartan- 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  to  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  newspapers’  circulation  am 
who  have  sons,  brothers  and  husbands 
in  the  nation’s  armed  forces. 

CLASSIFIED 
RATES 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  times  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  runniii9 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notics, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  thi 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Serviet. 
This  complete  registration  assures  advt^ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magaiine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classiBtd 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or 
your  own  address  as  the  signature  for  re¬ 
plies,  is  considered  as  three  words. 


TIME  tvaiied 


For 

This  Man 


Ray  Bleklea 

And  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  TIME  hired  this 
man,  Ray  Rickies  of 
New  York  City.  He  was 
placed  with  this  Con¬ 
necticut  daily  by  the 
Personnel  Service  and 
he  is  covering  news  and 
general  assignments. 

Every  week  newspaper¬ 
men  are  placed  by  the 
Personnel  Service  or 
through  “Situations 
Wanted”  ads.  Details  in 
masthead  above. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  S  Publisher 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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iawipapcr  Advsrtitiiig  RsprcMRtatioR 

"TCONOMIZE  ON  REPRESENTATION 
fo  Bi»dinm-Bis»d  newspapers:  Cat  cost  of 
MCnring  nationsl  aoTertising.  Use  our 
lerrice  on  a  fee  basis.  New  York  firm, 
17  rears  of  contacts  along  Eastern  Sea- 
bMrd.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  982, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Npwspopprt  For  Sol« 

for  Sale — Corapletelr  equipped  Southern 
County  Seat  Bi-weekly,  job  shop  in  city 
of  11.000.  Cross  $15,000  yearly,  net  to 
owner-operators  $100  per  week  plus  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  at  $25  weekly.  Pending 
military  service  only  reason  for  sale.  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Two  weeklies,  ^ob  printing.  Modem  plant. 
Good,  exceptional  growing  territory  near 
Eastern  seaboard.  Cross  $65,000— good 
steady  net.  Advertising  over  1941.  Cir¬ 
culation  would  stand  up  under  ABC  audit. 
Owner  subject  to  draft;  must  sell.  Box 
1005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Unopposed  county  seat  weekly  and  ^b 
plwt,  midway  Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  Pa. 
too  miles  inland.  Model  8  linotype,  essen¬ 
tial  equipment.  $12,000.  Also  modem 
brick  building.  Mercer  Dispatch  and  Re- 

pnblican.  Mercer,  Penna. _ 

$5,000  cash  payment  buys  good  daily. 

Murray  E.  Hill,  Broker.  Nashville,  Tenn, 


_ Newspoppr  Broliw rs _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

Ko  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotUuiom  confidential 

Palmer  and  Palmer 

Boslaess  BatabUshad  ta  IM* 

350  Madifon  Av«.  N«w  Ywrii 


Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder  —  ‘  ‘WHY  A 
BROKER?'* _ 


Biters— Sellers  Waitinct  Why 

not  get  together?  Cover  all  states  —  40 
vests  experience  get  results. 

I.  I.  KINGSTON  AGENCY 
NilliDil  Ntwspiptr  Bitkeii 
licksH,  Nlcmgii  —  lickuivlile,  Flirlfi 


_ H«lp  Want«d _ 

Assistant  Publisher  for  well-established 
Southern  newspaper  property  doing  $300,- 
000.00  business.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  of  taking  active  charge. 
State  salary  expected  and  give  complete 
history  in  application.  Write  Box  978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Combination  pressman  and  stereot^er  for 
Duplex  tubular.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 


Editor  for  Democratic  weekly  and  assist 
with  general  reporting  and  writing  on 
daily  in  same  office.  Midwestern  town, 
7000  population.  Box  998,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Manager- — capable  executive  to 
head  up  department  middle  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  daily;  must  have  proven  experi¬ 
ence  in  market  analysis  and  sales  pre¬ 
sentations;  rapid  copywriter,  capable 
good  layout;  mercbandtsing  ideas.  Draft 
exempt.  State  full  business  history — 
past  and  present  salaries.  All  applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Interview  arranged. 
Write  Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitaBiioas  Woatad 

_ Admiaistrativ _ 

Advertising  or  BnsineM  Manager — 45  years 
of  age — 25  years  of  practical  newspaper 
experience  on  metropolitan  and  secondary 
dailies.  Highly  efficient.  Sober  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Snccessfal  record  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  and  producer.  My  past  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Desires  connection  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  in  need  of  the  services  of 
a  man  with  these  qualifications.  Avail¬ 
able  about  June  1st.  Box  905,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Available  Now  I  Twenty  years’  experience 
— over  twelve  of  which  has  been  in  major 
executive  positions.  Actual  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  ALL  departments.  Thorough¬ 
ly  trained.  Excellent  record.  Write  or 
wire.  J.  Earle  Mavity,  913  Pleasant  Drive. 
Vpsilanti,  Michigan. 

College  graduate,  34,  draft  exempt,  consid¬ 
ers  fifteen  years'  of  newspapers  good 
grounding  for  management,  personnel,  or 
public  relations.  Siound  judgment.  Invite 
interview.  Box  963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Administrative  (Coat’d) 


n  Shop  of-  the  equipment  mart  ^nd  Sov# 


PUBLISHER.  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER— 

Wide  experience  in  all  departments — espe¬ 
cially  capable  in  circulation  and  news.  Go 
anywhere,  but  prefer  non-metropolitan 
small  daily.  Prefer  pay  based  on  results. 
Not  afraid  of  difficnlt  field  or  competition. 
Age  46,  married. 

P.  0,  Nance _ Box  83,  Flora,  Ullnols 

Publisher' a  Assistant.  Draft  exempt,  wide 
knowledge  all  branches  including  cost 
control,  labor  relations.  Good  mixer. 
University  graduate.  Box  752,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  _ 

Purchasing  Agent:  Young  man,  29,  with 
eleven  years  experience  as  sales  executive 
with  leading  newspaper  supply  houses 
wants  position  as  purchasing  agent  for 
large  daily.  Knows  production  require¬ 
ments,  methods,  costs,  standards  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  best  wholesale  and  retail 
sources  of  supply.  Can  effect  substan¬ 
tial  savings  for  quantity  buyers.  Draft 
deferred,  married,  dependents.  Box  1008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 
Advertitinf 


Advertising  go-getter,  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  expert  copywriter  and  layout  man, 
selling  experience  on  big  league  city  pa¬ 
pers,  executive  experience.  Knows  how 
to  service  retail  stores  where  copywriting 
is  necessary — knows  how  to  handle  strong 
competition.  Seven  years  in  present  job. 
Age  37.  married,  draft  exempt.  Desires 
connection  ns  a  staff  man  on  large  city 
paper  or  advertising  manager  on  medium- 
sized  daily.  Box  902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manager  with  experience  and 
ability  to  analyze  existing  conditions,  and 
with  initiative,  ideas  to  solve  them  I  Age 
43.  Twenty  years’  advertising  experience. 

Box  968,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  writing  copy,  making  layouts  and 
selling  advertising.  Married,  family  man. 
50  years  of  age.  Hard  worker  and  a 
producer  I  C.  L.  Manning,  General  De- 

livery,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. _ 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  —  Fifteen 
years’  experience  metropolitan  midwest- 
ern  newspapers.  Draft  exempt.  Can  di¬ 
rect  street  and  telephone  organizations 
to  produce  business  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  agate 
and  display  classified.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  now  available.  Box  1002,  Editor 

&  Piitilisher. _ 

National,  local,  classified  manager.  Know 
promotion.  Full  business  office  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  reduce  costs.  Not  a  “has 
been.’’  Am  37  and  on  my  way  up.  Faith 
in  newspaper  future.  Draft  exempt.  Go 
anywhere.  Financially  responsible.  Box 

988,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Retail  Advertising  Specialist  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  as  manager  or  key  salesman.  Now 
manager  small  daily.  Well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  includes  six  years  metropolitan 
field.  Successful  sales  record.  Knowledge 
all  phases — plans,  copy,  production,  lay¬ 
out.  Age  32,  married.  Enthusiastic,  ag¬ 
gressive,  cooperative.  Box  972,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Woman  advertising  salesman,  copywriter, 
seeks  job  on  daily  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion  on  West  Coast  or  Arizona.  Four 
years’  experience  daily  newspaper — eight 
month’s  experience  radio  station.  Some 
publicity  work.  Batchelor  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Shorthand  and  typing.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Single,  25, 
good  health.  Write  Box  865,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wontud 
Cireniation 

Circulation  Manager.  Capable;  experienced; 
reliable.  Good  record.  References.  Box 

966,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  progressive  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  understands  all  phases  of  eircnla- 
tion,  making  seventy  per  cent  profit. 
Metropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt. 

Box  958,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Mani^er — Successful  twenty-five 
year  record  with  same  paper — still  going 
strong.  Desire  connection  with  paper  15,- 
000  to  35,000  cireniation.  Draft  exempt, 
married.  Illinois  or  Indiana  preferred. 

Box  960.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

City  or  County  Circulation  Manager 
or  Assistant  Cireniation  Manager 
Fourteen  years’  experience  on  Metropolitan 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
Draft  exempt,  expert  carrier  promoter, 
age  29,  married.  Go  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Have  made  ontstandlng  record  past  four 
years  on  three  metropolitan  dailies.  Want 
large  agency  in  midwest  or  southwest. 
Have  necessary  cash.  HUSTLER.  Write 

Box  980,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  A  GOOD  CIRCULATION  MANt 
Now  employed,  but  desires  advancement. 
Over  ten  yeara’  experience.  10,000  to 
50,000  preferred.  Good  organizer.  Best 
references.  Box  875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG — AGGRESSIVE 
CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 
married  two  years,  college,  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Now  employed,  but  wishes  change  for  the 
better.  Will  also  consider  post  as  City 
or  Country  Circulation  Manager.  Box 
985,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


New  Eqaipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Camera*  &  Equipmuwt  Rupolrs 

Precision  Repairs,  Speed  Graphics  specialty, 
all  synchronizers,  shutters,  range  finders, 
24-hour  service.  Now  servicing  Time, 
Life,  P.M.  Official  service  station  for 
Heiland-Sol  Synchronizers. 

CAMERA  TECHNICIANS 
521  Fifth  Ave.  (Dept.  E-4)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  Equipmeni  For  Sale 

Eight-column  Wesel  automatic  lock  up,  se¬ 
rial  $870.  Will  cast  shell  or  type  high. 
Write  Box  909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Hoe  Matrix  Roller,  wet  or  dry  mats,  with 
motor.  Fairly  good  condition.  Bargain 
at  $300.  Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  Gas- 

tonia,  N.  C. _ 

LINOTYPES.  INTERTYPES.  MONOTYPES 
All  Models 
Linotype  and  Monotype  Mats 
Composing  Room  Equipment 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Quick  Sale 
Due  to  Merger 

Complete  Equipment  for  Daily 
Newspaper  Operation 

16-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with 
Color  Deck 

23  Turtles  anil  Chases 
Mat  Roller — Seoreher 
Metal  Pot — Pump — Caster 
Routing  Mai  hine — Chipping  Block 
Late  Model  Ludlow  and  3  Cabinets  and 
many  mats 

Late  Model  Elrod  and  8  Molds 

2  Model  14  Linos 

3  Model  6  Linos 

Many  Magazines  and  Fonts 
Miller  Saw  and  Router — Franklin 
Trimo-Saw — Bench  Saw 
Small  Melting  Pot 

Other  Items  Miscellaneous  Equipment 
Can  be  viewed  in  production  until 
May  10th 

Priced  for  quick  sale  I 

DAILY  MONITOR-LEADER 
MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Vineland  Evening 
Journal 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Priced  Low  for  Immediate 
Removal 

Duplex  Press — 8  page.  Model  A 

1 —  SA  Intertype — 1  magazine 

2 —  $C  Intertype — 3  magazines 

1 — eSM  Inter. — 3  mags. — 1  auxil. 
Ludlow — Water  cooled — 2  cabinets, 
28  fonts  of  mats 

Hammond  Router  —  Wesel  heavy 
duty  Stereotype  Saw  —  Wesel  Ra¬ 
dial  Arm  Router 

Make-up  Banks — Cabinets — Types 
Tele.  Fre.  6100  or  writo 


Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Sixteen-page  Tubular  press  of  late  serial 
number,  in  good  condition;  including  flat 
and  rotary  stereotype  equipment.  Can 
pay  cash.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  13%-inch 
printing  diameter,  21%-inch  cutoff  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  bULLEBARQER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


A-A-l  newspaper  man — -newswriter,  editor, 
managing  editor.  Wide  experience,  un¬ 
usual  background.  Veteran  officer  both 
U.  S.  and  British  armies.  Army  reject 
(wounds).  City  under  100,000  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  mandatory.  Box  984,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Assistant  Editor  large  N.  Y.  weekly,  wants 
trade  or  house  organ  job.  Age  26,  mar¬ 
ried,  deferred.  Box  883,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher, _ 2 _ 

Competent  assistant  editor,  feature  writer 
and  interviewer — excellent  experience — 
seeks  job  with  newspaper,  magazine,  pnb- 
lisher.  (Young  woman.)  Box  1007,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Contributor  national  magazines,  34,  (3-A), 
wants  job  requiring  writing  style,  crea¬ 
tive  thought.  Box  986,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Copyreader — 40,  draft  exempt.  Metropolitan, 
small-town  experience.  Box  936,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  sports  writer — copy  with  color, 
pages  with  punch.  Five  years’  Sonthwest 
dailies — three  years’  college  p.a.,  BA.  29, 
single.  4-F.  Go  anywhere.  Box  945,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Efficient  young  newsman,  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporting,  desk,  makeup,  radio 
news.  College  graduste.  3-A.  Imagina¬ 
tion  plus  ability.  Box  981,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

Government  hackle  wants  honest  job  writing 
on  small-city  daily.  Wire  and  publicity 
experience — intimate  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  organization  and  affairs,  research 
writing;  deferred  classification,  references. 
AS8DJ  Graduate,  1940.  Box  903,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ 

If  you  need  newsman  of  exceptional  (sali¬ 
fications,  starting  at  $35.00,  write  C-15, 
at  8656  Dumbarton  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Need  a  desk  man  for  your  dally,  in  or  near 
New  York?  I’m  your  man.  Four  years’ 
experience  as  weekly  editor.  College 
graduate,  draft  exempt.  Box  999,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


Not  the  “Woman  of  the  Year’’  and  de¬ 
finitely  not  Katie  Hepbnm — but — I’m 
bright,  young  (Vassar  ’39),  now  em- 

? Joyed  local  daily  and  doing  general  news, 
eatures;  even  am  pretty  in  my  own  lit¬ 
tle  way.  And  willing  as  belli  Why  be 
girl-shy!  Box  1004.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Photographer,  well-e<tuipped  by  breeding, 
training  and  experience.  Twelve  yeara 
experience;  have  own  equipment,  car; 
know  all  the  techniques  of  the  business. 
Age  32,  draft  exempt,  single  and  free  to 
go  anywhere — (foreign  assignment  agree¬ 
able  too).  Box  956,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

_ Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Position  wanted  as  editor,  rewrite  or  pub¬ 
licity  by  single  woman.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Prefer  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Boston  or  Cincinnati.  Box 
888,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  26,  deferred,  college,  two  mouths 
reporter  medium-sized  daily,  four  months 
phone  clerk  metropolitan  daily,  wants 
experience  and  training.  Salary  second- 
ary.  Box  997,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations,  Promotion  man;  fifteen 
years’  magazine  and  radio  field;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  industry.  Government  service. 
Box  881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  age  24,  college  AB,  draft  deferred, 
single;  now  employed  on  daily  in  other 
work^-desire  reporting,  general  sssign- 
ments,  etc.  Box  964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  man,  college  graduate,  desires  train¬ 
ing  fnll-time  reporter.  Now  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  circulation,  classified  general 
advertising.  Reporter’s  qualities  unde¬ 
veloped.  Single;  nothing  to  prevent  my 
going  anywhere.  Box  870,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Young  woman  reporter,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  college  graduate,  desires  rewrite  or 
reporting  Job.  Twenty-nine  years  old. 
Write  T.  S.,  Box  65,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Young  uiomon,  with  eight  years  city  news¬ 
paper  and  national  magazine  article  writ¬ 
ing  experience  —  college  graduate,  with 
good  contacts,  now  living  in  Miami,  Flori¬ 
da — seeks  affiliations  as  news  correspond¬ 
ent  for  paper,  magazine  or  syndicate,  or 
assignments  in  feature  stories,  women’* 
interest  columns  cr  straight  reporting. 
Can  furnish  examples  of  work,  refer¬ 
ences,  et  cetera.  Box  933,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


Situatious  Waatad 

_ Maciwuical _ 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN- STEREO- 
TYPER 

desires  change.  Go  anywhere.  Foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  17  years  on  Dnplex  Tubular 
presses.  Efficient,  reliable.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Execntlve,  now  employed, 
available  for  New  York  interview.  Re¬ 
markable  record.  Box  953,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Presamaa  -  Mechanical  Snpt.  •  Stereotyper, 
wants  charge  of  pressroom  on  Goss,  Hoe 
or  Duplex  Tubular.  Union  Pressman. 
Take  charge  stereotype  room.  Interested 
in  Journeyman  job.  Write  Box  491, 
Boise.  Idaho.  _ 

Printer,  ad  and  job  compositor.  Presswork. 
Some  Linotype.  Excellent  references.  Box 
878,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


years,  no  one  raises  the  cry  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  or 
Harpers  is  compromised  by  acceptance 
of  the  copy.  No  one  has  ever  sug- 
writers  have  spent  gested  that  these  magazines  and  news- 
their  working  lives,  papers  are  “kept”  in  the  sense  that 
that  term  was  properly  applied  to 
much  of  the  pre-war  French  press- 
The  idea  is  so  absurd  as  to  require 
no  consideration. 

And  yet  it  is  seriously  advanced  by 
newspapers  of  the  class  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun, 
and  New  York  World-Telegram  when 


VIEWS  expressed  by  some  newspapers 
on  the  question  of  government  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  press  make  us  wonder 
where  the  editorial 

As  Seen 
From  the 
Ivory  Tower 


Their  comments  seem 
to  deny  that  they 
have  any  appreciation 
of  advertising  either  as  a  source  of 
newspaper  revenue  or  as  a  means  of 
influencing  public  thought  and  action. 
And  one  might  also  gather  that  they 
think  of  advertising  revenue  as 


tainted,  especially  when  it  is  taken  out  the  question  becomes  one  of  helping  to 


of  taxes.  Some  of  them  reject  the  idea 
of  government  advertising  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  wish  to  ask 
the  government  for  taxpayers’  money 
— even  though  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  are  the  same  people  as  those 
who  read  newspapers  and  buy  goods 
advertised  in  newspapers  with  the 
money  left  over  after  they  have  met 
Uncle  Sam’s  requirements. 

We  found  nothing  but  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Frank  S. 
Hoy  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and 
Journal  last  week  before  an  ANPA 
session.  “The  most  intelligent  use  of 
newspaper  space  can  be  made  through 


win  the  war  through  the  systematic 
use  of  newspaper  space. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  that 
the  newspapers  ought  to  print  all  the 
news  that  the  government  issues.  And 
we  think  that  the  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  just  that  and  doing  it  well.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  story  of  the  price¬ 
ceiling  order  issued  this  week.  No- 
v/here  but  in  daily  newspapers  could 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  get  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  regulations,  their  scope, 
their  exceptions,  and  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  scheme.  Radio  could  not 
convey  it  adequately  or  imderstand- 
ably.  Magazines  are  necessarily  weeks 


paid  advertising  by  the  government,  behind  the  news.  But  the  newspapers 


prepared  by  the  advertising  agencies 
of  this  country  that  know  how  to  do 
the  job.” 

You  wouldn’t  believe  that  any  news¬ 
paper  writing  man  would  quarrel  with 
that  sentiment  But,  comments  the 
Chicago  Sun; 

“Whatever  may  be  said  about  gov¬ 
ernment  press  releases — be  they  true 
or  false,  wise  or  silly,  few  or  many — 
newspapers  can  take  them  or  leave 
them.  Whenever  a  publisher  asks  for 


printed  it  and  interpreted  it  and  ex¬ 
plained  it  within  24  hours  of  the  event. 
It  was  news  on  April  29.  It  was  no 
longer  news  on  April  30. 

The  purposes  for  which  we  have 
been  advocating  government  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  News  is  news  and  is  printed  as 
such  while  it  is  fresh.  It  doesn’t  bear 
repetition  and  still  keep  its  news 
character.  And  we  certainly  have 
never  proposed  that  paid  advertising 


paid  govenunent  advertising  in  place  be  used  to  supplant  the  news  function 
of  free  news,  he  is  offering  to  sell  him-  of  the  newspaper. 


self  into  bondage-  He  is  proposing 
to  kill  the  free  American  press  and 
put  a  kept  press  like  that  of  France 
in  place  of  it.” 

And  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
said; 

“There  is  plenty  of  xiseless  govern¬ 
ment  publicity,  all  right,  that  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  paper. 
But  the  use  of  paid  government  ad¬ 
vertising  will  not  cure  it.  In  the  hands 
of  some  bureaucrats,  at  least,  vast 
sums  of  money  for  paid  advertising 
^ace  would  provide  too  tempting  an 
opportunity  to  interfere  with  news¬ 
paper  freedom.” 

If  those  quoted  paragraphs  had  been 
taken  from  an  obscure  radical  sheet, 
they  could  be  ignored  as  inconse¬ 
quential.  Expressing  as  they  do  the 
views  of  two  large  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies,  they  are  important  to  the  whole 
press. 

•  •  * 

GOVERNMENT  advertising,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  cold  fact,  is  now  appearing  in 
many  magazines  and  is  also  rim- 
ning  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  list  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  o  f  attracting 
young  men  to  the  Air 
Force.  The  campaign 
was  prepared  by  one 
of  the  country's  oldest  and  most  rep¬ 
utable  advertising  agencies,  and  is 
being  placed  on  a  thoroughly  business 
basis.  No  one  has  suggested,  to  oiu; 
knowledge,  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Colliers,  or  any  other  periodical 
whi^  has  accepted  this  advertising 
thereby  put  itself  in  bondage  to  the 
politicians.  When  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  buys  space  in  magazines  to 
sell  bonds,  stamps,  or  other  govern- 


Wasteful 

Selling 

Method 


Are  These 
Papers 

■eleg  ''Kept?' 


But  it  isn’t  news,  day  after  day,  that 
the  government  needs  men  for  the 
perilous  service  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  You  simply  can’t  make  that 
news  day  after  day,  and  yet  the  idea 
needs  repetition  with  conviction.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  a  job  for 
skilled  advertising,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  this  advertising,  paid  for 
by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
has  done  what  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  recruiting  job  of  the  war  in 
highly  satisfactory  fashion.  Publicity 
would  have  failed  utterly. 

Advertising  has  a  wholly  different 
and  definite  place  in  the  government 
plan,  according  to  our  thinking.  Take 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  war  bonds  and  stamps 
as  an  example.  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau,  as  high-minded  an  idealist  as 
ever  we  have  had  in  his  post,  has 
argued  for  many  months  that  these  be 
sold  to  the  public  on  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  basis.  The  government’s  needs 
call  for  the  sale  of  about  $25  billions 
in  war  stamps  and  war  bonds  this 
year.  To  date,  monthly  sales  have 
been  at  about  half  that  rate.  And  that 
simply  won’t  do. 

Radio  stations,  radio  advertisers, 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertisers 
have  been  generous  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  time  and  space  to  this  cause, 
but  their  efforts  have  been  haphazard 
and  uncoordinated.  The  repetition  of 
the  messages  on  the  air  become  boring 
and  monotonous,  and,  we  seriously 
believe,  defeat  the  end  that  they  were 
meant  to  serve.  Cartoons  and  liner 
boosts  in  newspapers  should  have  a 
place  in  the  bond-stamp  sale  plan, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Aese 
accessories  of  an  advertising  campaign 
should  do  the  job  that  any  experienced 


ment  paper,  as  it  has  done  for  many  advertiser  would  assign  to  a  smashing 


display  effort.  Successful  advertising 
implies  repetition,  not  montonous  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  same  words  over  and 
over  again,  but  repetition  which  will 
drive  home  the  desired  message  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  reader’s  or  listener’s 
interest.  That  can’t  be  done  through 
news  channels,  and  any  attempt  to  do 
so  is  doomed  to  failure.  Advertising 
can  do  it. 

*  *  * 

WE  URGE  our  editorial  colleagues  to 
come  down  from  their  clouds  of 
fears  and  theories  and  study  the  facts 
of  our  fast-changing 
national  structure. 
One  of  those  facts  is 
that  radio  plugging 
and  spasmodic  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  in 
newspapers  has  not  sold  war  bonds 
and  stamps  in  anything  like  the  re¬ 
quired  quantities. 

Recognizing  this,  a  group  in  New 
York  has  organized  a  gargantuan 
committee  which  will  attempt  to  sell 
these  securities  on  something  like  a 
house-to-house  canvass.  It  is  planned 
to  use  newspaper  advertising  space, 
we  understand,  paid  for  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  patriotically  minded 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  and  people. 
We  wish  this  effort  every  success,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  advertising 
process  elected  is  wasteful.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  preparation  of  copy  and  re¬ 
peated  efforts  by  newspaper  staffs  to 
sell  a  score  or  possibly  a  hundred  in¬ 
dividuals  a  small  piece  of  the  effort. 

The  selling  cost  by  this  method,  in 
the  long  run,  is  probably  higher  than 
would  be  the  cost  to  the  government 
in  proportion  to  total  sales,  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  fxmds  expended  by 
merchants  and  other  sponsors  of  this 
advertising  effort  will  not  be  available 
for  investment  in  war  bonds.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  advertising 
effort  will  be  short-lived,  that  the 
theme  of  successive  or  simultaneous 
pieces  of  copy  will  not  be  coordi¬ 
nated,  and  that  the  salesmen  of  the 
bonds  will  therefore  not  receive  the 
maximum  help  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  printed  promotion. 

There  is  no  lack  of  experience  from 
which  to  draw  in  contrasting  the  re¬ 
sults  from  systematic,  planned-in-ad¬ 
vance,  advertising  for  which  govern¬ 
ment  assumes  both  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility,  and  that  from  ir¬ 
regular  advertising  support  based  up¬ 
on  the  sporadic  support  of  patriots. 
The  Canadian  government  has  used 
both  forms,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
government  securities  but  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  all  sorts  of  government 
messages — no  longer  news,  but  of  con¬ 
tinuing  importance — to  the  12,(X)0,000 
Canadians.  Oflicial  figures  on  the  most 
recent  Victory  Loan  drive  have  not 
yet  come  to  our  notice,  but  un¬ 
official  estimates  place  the  cost  of  the 
government  newspaper  advertising  at 
far  less  than  1%  of  the  total  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Through  close  liaison  between  gov¬ 
ernment,  advertising  agencies,  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  and  radio,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  able  to  get  a  con¬ 
nected  story  across  to  the  Dominion’s 
population  at  negligible  cost.  The 
purchase  of  advertising  has  not  been 
regarded  either  by  the  government 
or  the  press  as  a  subsidy  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  No  Canadian  editor 
feels  in  the  slightest  way  limited  in 
his  freedom  to  criticize  official  actions 
or  policies  because  Ottawa  used  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  a  specific  purpose- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  El 

The  Canadians  take  it  for  granted  1 
Ottawa  gets  its  full  money’s  wq 
from  the  advertising  in  the  same  i 
ner  that  the  Main  Street  stores  4 
theirs.  They  do  not  assume,  as 
of  our  American  editors  seem  to,  i 
purchase  of  advertising  space  alai>| 
volves  the  purchase  of  a  cep 
amount  of  editorial  influence — a 
posal  that  these  same  editors  wo 
emphatically  reject  if  it  were  bro 
forward  by  one  of  their  local 
chants. 

The  Canadians  have  been  ji 
free  in  their  criticism  of 
Dominion  and  Imperial  goverr 
as  has  been  any  American  pap 
Washington.  Defects  in  the  Car 
production  system  have  been  coi 
ously  held  up  to  public  view,  and 
record  shows,  corrected. 


SOME  friends  with  whom  we 
cussed  this  matter  during  the  re 
conventions  doubted  whether 
American  press 


Questions 
for  the 
Near  Future 


whole  could, 
would,  live  up  to  I 
high  standard  set| 
the  Canadians, 
don’t  see  why 
All  moral  and  ethical  reasons 
for  the  moment,  it  is  nothing  less 
good  business  for  newspapers  to 
up  inefficiency  or  corruption.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  good  busia 
to  forfeit  that  old  and  hard-worn  pij 
ilege  and  duty  for  the  sake  of  a 
dollars  in  government  advertising.jj 
And  one  of  our  friends  also 
“is  it  not  possible  that,  with  the  dr 
up  of  commercial  advertising  bee 
of  war’s  necessities,  the  volume  j 
government  advertising  may  bee 
so  important  to  publishers  as  to 
come  a  political  football?” 

That  is  possible,  but  it  should  i 
be  allowed  to  happen.  If  it  does  1 
pen,  the  structure  of  our  economy  i 
be  so  universally  changed  that 
newspaper’s  future  as  an  instru 
of  freedom  will  be  precarious  ind 
A  situation  like  that  would  imply 
commercial  advertising  by  mami 
turers  had  disappeared  and  that  in 
tutional  advertising  had  also 
wiped  out,  possibly  by  governn 
order.  It  would  mean  that  retail 
vertising,  under  the  operations  of  i 
price-fixing  set-up,  had  been  redn 
to  a  trickle.  It  would  mean  that : 
estate  transactions,  except  with 
government,  had  b^n  suspended, ' 
employment  was  entirely  in  the  ha 
of  Uncle  Sam.  In  a  word,  it  wo 
mean  that  our  economy  had  comti 
close  to  complete  collectivization 
democratic  institutions,  including 
press,  no  longer  existed  in  their  pf 
ent  constitutional  sense. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  un 
the  stresses  of  war  our  national 
tutions  will  change.  This  v 
price-fixing  plan  contains  eler 
that  will  become  plainer  as  they 
into  full  action.  The  plan  is  not 
derstood  yet  by  any  section  of 
American  public.  It  was  drafted 
hind  closed  doors  and  placed 
the  people  as  an  accomplished  fa 
with  almost  no  public  discussion  oi  | 
merits  or  technique.  And  if  our 
tern  of  government  is  going  to  be  l 
ually  changed,  that’s  how  it  will 
done — with  all  the  publicity  craft 
Washington  can  conunand. 

Our  advocacy  of  government  ad 
tising  is  intended  to  effect  the  reve 
of  this  policy.  We  want  the  pub 
fully  informed  at  all  times  on  all  i 
ters  that  can  be  discussed  wi 
giving  the  enemies  of  the  co 
vital  information.  Advertising 
is  proven  as  a  vehicle  for  convey 
clear  interpretations  of  obscure 
complex  matters  like  price-fixing 
the  public — and  without  any  influ 
or  limitations  on  editorial  comme 


